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“THE result in 1884 will de- 
pend almost entirely upon the 
conduct of the two parties dur- 
ing the intervening period.” 

GovERNOR-ELECT CLEVELAND. | 
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NOW IS FHE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
‘AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PaGEs. 


No. 159, published November 14, contains three delightful short 
stories—“ An Adventure in the Suez Canal,” by Mr. Davin 
Uncle Zed’s Wolf,” by Mrs. Kate Upson Crank; “ Zhe Boys’ 
Store-keeping,” by C..M. St. Denys; and Chapters V. and VI. of 
the serial story, “ Nan,” by Mrs. Joun Linwix. 

Miss Saran Cooper contributes a most interesting article on 
“ Coral Reefs,” and Mr. James Otts gives the boys some clear and 
useful information as to “ Squirrels, and How to Keep Them.” 

The art-work in this Wumber is especially attractive. It includes 
an effective front-page drawing, called “ Waiting,” by Miss JEssix 
McDermort, accompanied by a poem by Miss MarGarEt JOHNSON ; 
Winter,” a beautiful imaginative picture; Flirtation,” 
dvawn on the wood by Mr. Putie B. Haus, and engraved by Mr. R. 
A. McLiER; several fine illustrations accompanying letterpress ; 
and a series of humorous sketches illustrating the time-honored 
rhyme, “ Hey, Diddle, Diddle, the Cat and the Fiddle.” A page of 
the ever-popular “ Wiggles” closes the Number. | 


Terms, $1 50 per year. Single Copies, 4 Cents. 
The New Volume begins with the Number issued November 7. 
A specimen copy will be sent on receipt of three-cent stamp. 


THE RESULT OF THE ELECTIONS. 

HE elections of the autumn have signally illus- 
| trated the sound political condition of the coun- 
try. The results of the voting were in many cases 
most surprising and even grotesque. The Adminis- 
tration has been more overwhelmingly rebuked than 
any Administration in ourhistory. The Democratic 
candidate has been elected Governor of New York by 
a majority greater than was ever known in a contest- 
ed State election. General BUTLER has been elected 
Governor of Massachusetts, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives passes under the responsible control of the 
Democratic party. Yet not even Democrats are so 
dull as to claim that this astounding result is in the 
usual sense a Democratic victory. It is not an ap- 
proval of Democratic principles, or policy, or mea- 
sures, which have been argued before the people, 
because such a thing as a distinctive Democratic 
principle or policy is not known in our present poli- 


- ties, and there has been no party argument during 


the campaign, except an appeal totradition. The re- 
sult is a tremendous Republican rebuke to ‘‘ bosses” 


and “rings,” and to corrupt political methods. It 
shows that intelligent and independent and patriotic 


citizens value party as a means, and not as an end, 


_and that they will not hesitate to defeat the party to 


which they are attached when they see that its success, 
would be an approval of methods and management 
which threaten the public welfare. The elections of 
1882 are a complete popular vindication of Sunday- 
school politics. They are a declaration that the sup- 
porters of the party whose record is the most illustri- 
ous for its country and for constitutional liberty of 
any party in any country at any time will not tol- 
erate Executive dictation, or a mean and corrupt 
control. | | 
Practical politics do net consist in cheating and 
stealing and in profound contempt for generous and 
honorable motives, but in a wise calculation of moral 
forces in the individual and in the community. The 
Democratic party in the last generation allied itself 


,» with slavery and with the moral timidity of trade, 


and, intrenched in the national patronage, sneered at 
opposition. But in five years it was totally over- 
thrown by the organized moral sentiment of the coun- 
try, and for a quarter of a century it will have been 
kept out of national power. The Democratic party 


_2Was overwhelmed by Sunday-school politics: Those 


politics were discarded in the second administration 
of Grant. The result was the narrow escape of the 
Republican party from disaster in 1876... At that elec- 
tion President HaYEs and Sunday-school politics came 
into power. In.‘‘regular” Republican circles it was 


’ the fashion to sneer at milk toast and Sunday-schools 


in politics, as the Democrats had sneered at Woolly 
Heads and Brudder Bones twenty years before. But 
the 32,000 majority against HayEs in New York in 
1876 was reduced by Sunday-school politics in 1877 to 
11,000, and in 1880 the Sunday-school majority for 
GARFIELD was 21,000. GARFIELD was elected because 
his career and the defeat of the third-term plot at 
Chicago showed that the Sunday-school was still the 
controlling power of the party. In other words, it 
showed that the party was not yet subdued by the 
politics of bosses and rings and the patronage which 
makes them. 

From a doubtful and disputed electoral issue and a 
Democratic popular majority of a quarter of a million 
in 1876, Sunday-school politics, in the teeth of sneer- 
ing bosses, gave the Republican party in 1880 an elect- 
oral majority of fifty-nine, and a popular majority 
also, The GARFIELD administration promised con- 


tinued and increasing Republican ascendency. But. 


a shot from the spoils camp suddenly overthrew it, 

and installed in power the sneerers at Sunday-school 
politics. They have had their way. They sincerely 
believe that all is fair in politics; that every Repub-- 
lican is a dog to come to a party whistle; that it is 
enough to say that however corrupt Republican man- 
agement may be, Democratic management is worse. 

They can not comprehend that the fate of the party 
is in the hands of a clear-headed and true-hearted 

body of citizens, who can not be fooled, and without 

whose approval success is impossible. The conse- 

quences are visible all around us. The Republican 

party which in 1880, under the impulse of the Sunday- 

school, saw a future worthy of its past, in 1882, under 

the control of the sneerers at Sunday-school politics, 

encounters a defeat so universal and overwhelming 

that it is supposed in some quarters to be tLe destruc- 

tion of the party. But it shows only that while Re- 

publicans do not expect a political party to be an ideal 

association, they do intend that it shall represent prin- 

ciples and progress and an honest management, and 

not be merely a corps of Janissaries to execute the 

will of sultans large or small. Mr. CLEVELAND, Gov- 

ernor-elect of New York, is not blind to the situation. 

In the first dazzling moment of his success he wisely 

said, ‘‘The result in 1884 will depend almost entirely 

upon the conduct of the two parties during the inter- 

vening period.” There is plenty of time before 1884 

for Democrats to throw away the fruits of this vic- 

tory, and for Republicans to retrieve their defeat. 


THE CITIZENS’ MOVEMENT. 


In the city of New York the Citizens’ ticket was not 
elected; but for a spontaneous movement, upon the 
eve of the election, and against enormous odds, the 
result was far from discouraging. The majority of - 
Mr. CLEVELAND for Governor in the city was nearly 
78,000, but that of Mr. Epson was only about 22,000. 


| Mr. CAMPBELL polled about 76,000 votes, to 98,000 for 


Mr. Epson. He did this against the union of the 
three Democratic factions, which are now merged in 
Tammany, and against the bad faith of the Repub- 
lican machine, and his canvass was conducted by 
volunteers, against the trained machine cohorts. His 
vote is a most gratifying tribute to his personal and 
official character, and an evidence of the strong desire 
of just such a city administration as he represents. 

In the city contest the most contemptible figure is 
that of the County Democracy. This body of politi- 
cians decided, a year or two since, that Tammany was 
corrupt, debasing, and intolerable, and that decent 
Democrats could have nothing to do with it. But at 
the Democratic State Convention the eminent polit- 
ical purist Mr. J acoBs, of that the par- 
ty must have the 40,000 votes of corrupt, debasing, 
and intolerable Tammany, and the County Democra- 
cy acquiesced, and folded unchanged Tammany to its 
bosom. Returning to the city, Tammany required 
that its lately scornful antagonist should prove the 


sincerity of its conduct at the Convention by accept- 


ing and supporting a Tammany Mayor, and the Coun- 
ty Democracy yielded. A more ridiculous and igno- 
ble spectacle has not been recently seen in politics, 
and it gives a very accurate measure of the value of 
Democratic professions of reform. 

But the Citizens’ vote is an imposing declaration 
for a business administration of city affairs, and we 
hear with pleasure that the Citizens’ Committee will 
not disband. Its great principle of a non-partisan 
municipal government, and a charter properly ad- 
justing official responsibility, and providing for a city 
election separate from the political elections, compose 
a platform for municipal reform upon which a strong 
and successful party may be gathered. There is cer- 
tainly no reason for discouragement in the result, and 
every reason to anticipate the success of the completer 
organization of the movement. 


A DISTINCTIVE VICTORY FOR REFORM. 


THE elections were a most emphatic demand for 
honest politics, and therefore for civil service reform. 
This fact was nowhere more strongly emphasized than 
in the Seventh District of Massachusetts, where Mr. 
THEODORE LYMAN, an Independent Republican, was 
elected over Mr. CANDLER, the present member, who 
was nominated by the regular Convention. The re- 
form sentiment of the district is very strong, and Mr. 
CANDLER’S profession of faith was very unsatisfactory 
when tried by his conduct in the House. There were 
opportunities for every man in Congress who sincere- 
ly desired reform to prove it. But Mr. CANDLER had 
not proved it. 

Mr. LYMAN, in his letter of acceptance, took his stand 
distinctively upon reform of the civil service. His 
candidacy especially represented that issue, and upon 
that issue he defeated the regularly nominated Repub- 
lican candidate by a majority of two thousand. This 
is one of the most significant incidents in the history 


‘of the reform. It shows how deep and strong is its 


hold upon intelligent citizens, and how persuasive is 
its appeal to the young and progressive voters. The 
Republican Representatives whose gibes and jokes at 
reform filled some columns of the Record of last sum- 


mer, now left high and dry at home by Republicans | 


who are in earnest, probably wish that they had been 
in earnest also. 3 

Other Representatives than Mr. LyMan have been 
elected who have expressed the most satisfactory opin- 
ions upon the question of reform. But they were not 
nominated by and upon that issue. Both Republicans 
and Democrats who have declared their loyalty to re- 
form principles will certainly have an opportunity to 
prove their sincerity. The question is no longer ban- 
ished to a vague generalization in a platform ; it elects 
and defeats members of Congress. 


THE UNIT RULE. 


IN the midst of the disastrous consequences of too 
much despotism and dictation in the Republican party, 
it is well to remember that the last National Conven- 
tion took measures to secure a real representation of 
the party at the next Convention. It decided that 
the yoke of the unit rule, which is one of the devices 
of the machine to suppress the expression of differ- 
ences of opinion, should be broken, and that the dele- 
gates should be elected by Congressional districts. 
The Convention directed the National Committee to 
submit a scheme for such elections, and announce it 
within a year. More than two years have passed, and 
nothing has beendone. The committee resolved last 
spring to defer the matter for another year, and in- 
trusted it toa sub-committee. This committee is com- 
posed of Secretary CHANDLER, of New Hampshire, Mr. | 
THomasC. PLATT, of New York, Mr. CHauncry J. 
LEY, of Missouri, Mr. JoHN A. MARTIN, of Kansas, and 


| Mr. JOHN M. ForBeEs, of Massachusetts. The probable 


action of the majority of such a committee is obvious. 
It will be delay, in the hope of something turning up. 
Of Mr. MaRTIN’s position we know nothing. But 
Messrs. CHANDLER, PLATT, and FILLEY will probably 
act in unison. | 

After the experience of 1880, however, the party will 
not tolerate the unitrule. There was never any more 
intolerable management than that of the attempted 
packing of the National Convention in that year bya 
small clique of ‘* bosses,” and the resolution to discard 
the unit rule was an emphatic expression of the sense 
of outrage in the party. There can be no doubt, 
therefore, whatever the committee or the sub-commit- | 
tee may do, that Republicans will elect their delegates 
by districts. This is but reasonable, because the rep- 
resentation in a National Convention is based, like 
the number of electors, upon the districts. Even in 
Conventions where authority has been claimed for a 
majority of the Convention to select the delegates, its 
action has been but a ratification of the district choice. 
The district delegates in the State Convention agree 
upon a national delegate, and the confirmation of their 
choice is only formal. The effort to set aside the 
choice which was made in the New York Convention 
of 1880 was a natural endeavor of the bosses, because 
they were unwilling that the real and deep difference _ 
of opinion in Republican New York should be known. . 
But although characteristic of the whole third-term 
plot, it was so outrageous that it miscarried. 

The object of a National Convention is to ascertain 
the preference of the Republicans of the United States 
among thecandidates. The effort tocrush the minor- 
ity of delegates in the State of New York was intended 
to produce a moral effect like that which the forged 
proxy at the Saratoga Convention produced. If it 
could have been represented that New York and Penn- 
sylvania were a unit for the third term, it would have 
greatly affected the result elsewhere. It was because 
the machine was confident of its power to do this that. 
the Pennsylvania Convention was held in January 
and the New York Convention in February to elect 
delegates to a National Convention to be held late in 
June. It would be interesting to know whether the 
National Committee intend to obey the direction of the 
National Convention or to disregard it altogether. 


THE POST-OFFICE. 


THE annual reports of the Post-office Department 
are always very interesting because of the vast extent 
of its operations and the enormous figures which de- 
scribe them. The Post-office is maintained as a pub- 
lic convenience rather than as a source of revenue, 
but it has been the aim of every able Postmaster-Gen- 
eral to bring it to a paying point without reducing Its 
efficiency. The appointment of Mr. JaMEs was fol- 
lowed with the most striking and admirable results 1n 
this direction. His long experience and observation 
in the service had acquainted him with the leaks and 
abuses by which sharpers traded upon the public ex- 
pectation of an annual deficit in the postal service. 
His vigorous assault upon the Star Route swindles, 
sustained by the President and the Attorney-General, 
and his cutting off wasteful expenditures, was the 
first great step toward making the department a pay 
ing service. It appears from the report that the. 
total revenue during the year ending on the 30th of 
June was $41,876,410 15, and the expenditure was 
$40,039,634 75, and deducting outstanding liabilities, 


the net surplus was $1,508,224 94. The receipts are 


$5,091,012 18 more than for the preceding year, —_ 
the expenditures are only $717,134 17 more. The 
ance in the Treasury from all the appropriations for 
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the year, after satisfying all obligations, will be more 
than $3, 000, 000. if 

This is a very pleasant statement. The details show 
that in sixteen States only is there a surplus of receipts 
over expenses. In Maryland, West Virginia, and Ten- 
nessee the deficit is so small that next year they will 
be doubtless added to the list of paying States. The 
largest deficit is in California, where it reaches 
£308,351, and the next in Texas, where it is $459,019. 
The whole number of post-offices on the 30th of June 
was 46,231, an increase of 1719 during the year. Of 
these offices 1951 are filled by the President and Sen- 
ate, and are known as Presidential offices. The re- 
mainder, 44,280, are filled by the Postmaster-General. 
The practice is to fill them upon the nomination of 
the Congressional Representative from the district, if 
he be of the Administration party. | 

This enormous patronage of the Post-office Depart- 
ment and its ramification into every corner of the coun- 
try makes it the most serviceable of all for political 
abuse. 'When General JACKSON began his proscrip- 
tion JoHN McLEAN was Postmaster-General, and as 
he was unwilling to become an executive tool for re- 


movals, he was ‘‘ tumbled upstairs” to the Supreme 


Bench. From that time the Post-officé Department 


was the chief agency of political patronage, and it is 


this fact which made the suggestions of Postmaster- 
General JAMES in regard to reform so significant. 
In his report of last year the head of the department 
who controlled this enormous party engine quietly 
laid down the soundest principles of reform as desira- 
ble for the greater efficiency of the service as well as 
for the general public welfare. His statement was 
clear and conclusive, and as proceeding from the 
highest officer and one of the most experienced offi- 
cers in the service, it carried immense weight. The 
position taken last year by Postmaster-General J AMES 
was one of the most significant signs of purer politics 
and more efficient administration. We wish that we 
had any reason to suppose that his successor would 


take a similar position this year. 


FIRES IN THEATRES, 


Tuer burning of the Park Theatre in New York 
was closely followed by that of the Alhambra, anoth- 
_ er theatre in the city; by a theatre in Baltimore, and 
one in Barcelona, in Spain, and by an alarm in the 
Brooklyn Academy during the rehearsal of the Phil- 
harmonic Concert. The latter event gave occasion 
for the display of the most admirable and fortunate 
self-possession upon the part of THEODORE THOMAs, 
the conductor. The house was packed, seats and 
aisles, and the orchestra was playing a symphony of 
BEETHOVEN, when a smell of smoke and smoke itself 


were perceived. It was from a neighboring building, 


and there was no danger. But some terrified persons 
arose, and began to press toward the door. There 
was instant confusion, and a fatal panic was immi- 
nent. But, with consummate address, THOMAS, un- 
moved, with his back to the audience, steadily waved 
his baton, quickening the time and swelling the vol- 
ume of sound, and by his perfect self-possession stayed 
and calmed the panic fear which, had he paused for a 
moment, would have burst into an uncontrollable 
frenzy, with the most ghastly consequences. A few 
gentlemen aided him by shouting that there was no 
_ danger, and the confusion was presently stilled. 

But there is sometimes actual danger, and every 
conductor. has not the happy nerve of THomas. Some 
other defense than the good fortune of the presence of 
_ one man able to allay a panic is necessary to restore 

public confidence in the safety of theatres and halls 
of amusement. Probably there is not such a place in 
the city in which a panic, which is so easily produced, 
would not be followed by the most disastrous conse- 
quences. Yet Mr. ESTERBROOK, the Superintendent 
of Buildings, says that with proper laws regulating 
building, every theatre could be made safe. He inti- 
mates that the passage of such laws is baffled by op- 
posing interests. Every such structure should be as 
nearly fire-proof as possible. Beams, floors, stair- 
. Ways, walls, all the main parts, could be required to 
be absolutely fire-proof, and the stage, which is the 
inflammable portion, should be immediately separa- 
ble from thé auditorium by a fire-proof screen. Broad 
aisles should be imperative, and no obstruction in them, 
cither of persons or seats, should be permitted. Every 
such building, also, should be isolated, and open to the 
street all around, so that there could be immediate 
egress through ample doors. A calamity like that of 
the Vienna theatre is possible in New York at any 
thoment, and its possibility should be averted. 
Adequate legislation, however, can hardly be ex- 
pected so long as the public is content with the pre- 
Sent provision. It is plausibly urged that in all the 
theatres which have been burned in New York within 
a century very few lives have been lost. Even at the 
Park Theatre, the other day, which burned like hay, 
out of about twenty persons, only one lost his life, 
and two broke their legs and almost their necks. So 
long as this argument is satisfactory, a change can 
hardly be expected. Yet the good sense of safe build- 
ing and the proper security of such places is so ap- 
parent that a well-digested law regulating the erection 
and disposition of theatres could hardly fail to pass. 


READING FOR THE HOSPITALS. 


WE gladly renew our annual appeal for the excellent 
chairity which supplies reading for the inmates of the hos- 
pitals and other charitable institutions of the city. The 
humane purpose itself needs no commendation, and the es- 
ye aid which is asked is clearly stated by the committee 
0 ies. 


“ Donations of books and magazines, copies of ‘ Franklin ’ 


Square Library,’ illustrated papers, stories, and novels, are 
earnestly solicited for distribution among the inmates of 
our public hospitals and other institutions. Last year’s 
Easter, Christmas, and New-Year’s cards can be utilized, and 
are acceptable. 

“Packages should be sent to the office of the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association, 6 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 
Express charges must be prepaid.” : 


THE “AMERICAN TEACHER.” 


Some of the most noted and accomplished teachers in 
every part of the country, including Presidents-Euiot of 
Harvard, BARNARD of Columbia, GILMAN of Johns Hopkins, 
WHITE of Cornell, and STEARNS of the University of Nash- 
ville, with the superintendents of public schools and other 
trustworthy persons, have consented to co-operate in estab- 
lishing a new educational paper, to be called the American 
Teacher. It will be devoted exclusively to education, and 
it will be independent of all personal and local controver- 


-sies and of all book-publishing influences. It will contain 


articles from acknowledged authorities in pedagogy, such 
as Dr. STANLEY HALL, critical reviews of school-books and 
works on education, digests of teachers’ meetings, careful 
abstracts of foreign works, and copious information in re- 
gard to foreign education, with general correspondence 
upon the subject. The paper, in fact, is intended to be 
what the leading American teachers think that such a 
paper should be. 

The American Teacher will be published in Boston, and 
the names of those who have already taken shares, togeth- 
er with those of the promoters of the enterprise, promise a 
journal which will not discredit its title. 


THE FRENCH IN AFRICA. 


THERE is an evident disposition on the part of France to 
rival in Africa the exploits of England in India. Algiers 
and Tunis, as well as the little colony of Senegambia, are 
already French, and if the valleys of the Congo and the 
Niger can be brought under the French flag, the next Na- 
POLEON will be able to style himself Emperor of the Afri- 
cans, as an offset to the splendid title of Empress of India 
conferred upon Queen VICTORIA by Lord BEACONSFIELD. 

There is an ingenious and sanguine Frenchman who is 
about to begin the building of a railway which is to follow 
the river Senegal from its mouth to its source, and then 
stretch across the mountains to the Niger. The distance 
on the ordinary schoo] map of Africa is little more than 
two inches, and though there are maps on which two 
mountain ranges are thoughtlessly placed directly across 
the route of the Senegal and Niger Railway, there are other 
maps on which those ranges are placed in less objectionable 
positions. The sanguine Frenchman entertains no doubt 
that the 5S. and N. Railway can be built with great ease, 
owing tothe shortness of the distance between the sea- 
coast and the Niger, and he maintains that it will not 
be worth while to cross the mountain ranges before coming 
to them. When the road is built and in operation, with 
two express trains running in each direction every day, and 
with palace-cars furnished with banjos and accordions for 
the use of the native kings, France will gain possession of the 
entire trade of Timbuctoo, Saccatoo, and Bornou. Steamers 
will be- placed on the Niger to run in connection with all 
through trains, and tickets for the round trip from Sene- 
gambia to the Bight of Benin by rail and steamer will be 
eagerly bought by excursionists. 7 

Feasible and attractive as this project may seem to the 
Gallic mind, there are two or three trifling objections to it. 
Short as the distance from the coast to the Niger by way 
of the river Senegal may be on the map, it is in reality 
about a thousand miles. There are unquestionably mount- 
ain ranges in the way of the projected railway, for the early 
African explorers who attempted to reach the Upper Niger 
by ascending the Senegal or the Gambia found the mount- 
ains just where a railway engineer would prefer not to find 
them. If we concede that the building of the railway is 
possible, how is it to be kept overnight? Nothing is more 
certain than that the natives will steal the spikes and fish- 
bolts and steel rails every dark night unless every rod of 
the road is guarded by soldiers.. Moreover, there are the 
ants, who will devour the ties, the station-houses, and the 
telegraph operators; and there are the stray elephants 
who will get on the track and be run over, with most dis- 
astrous results to trains and passengers. With the use of 
the entire revenue of France the road may be built, and 
with the help of the whole French army it may be effect- 
ively guarded after it is built; still it is doubtful if, on the 
whole, it will prove a really profitable undertaking. 

M. De Bruzza, a French citizen who is of Italian birth, 
and therefore fully twice as sanguine as an original French- 
man would be, has a scheme much grander than that of 
the S. and N. Railway. Some time ago Mr. STANLEY, who 
is employed by the International African Society to open 
the river Congo to trade and exploration, was met on 


| the banks of the river by M. De Bruzza, who, though de- 


void of trousers, boots, and other comforts of civilization, 
was full of dignity and plans for the glory of France. He 
was supplied with trousers by Mr. STANLEY, whereupon he 
pressed forward into the interior of Africa, and opened an 
office for the purchase of native kingdoms. These he 
bought at a remarkably cheap rate—say, fifteen cents for 
a single kingdom or twenty-five cents fortwo. Whenever 
he bought a kingdom he presented the native king with a 
French flag, and when he had laid in as large a supply of 
kingdoms as his purse would permit, he returned to France, 
and demanded that the government should approve his acts 
by annexing his-entire stock of African kingdoms to France. 
This would give France the command of the Congo Valley 


| above the Yellala cataracts, and would be the beginning of 


the annexation of all Central Africa. The French dominion 
would soon stretch northward to the Great Desert, and 
southward to the confines of the Transvaal and the British 
Cape colonies, while Tanganyika would be made a French 
lake, and the French and the Egyptians would meet in arms 
on the banks of the White Nile. 

This magnificent prospect is naturally alluring to French- 
men and correspondingly depressing to Mr. STANLEY, Who 
is unwilling that French ambition should interfere with his 
plans for establishing free trade in the Congo region. He 
is now in Europe making earnest speeches in opposition to 
M. DE Brvuzza, and endeavoring to create a public senti- 
ment which will prevent the French government from ac- 
cepting that gentleman’s African kingdoms. _ 

What Mr. STANLEY needs to do is to immediately provide 
himself with a new flag far more gaudy than the French 
flag. The native kings who accepted M. Dr Bruzza’s offers 
for their kingdoms in order to obtain French flags promptly 
made trousers of them, which they are now wearing with 
great pride and satisfaction. If Mr. STANLEY will only re- 
turn to Africa with a supply of flags of all the colors of the 
rainbow, he can easily induce the native kings to rescind 
their bargains with M. De Bruzza, and to place themselves 
under the sole protection of Mr. STANLEY and his desirable 
flags. Thus will the schemes of the wily Frenchman be 


frustrated, and the Congo and Central Africa be kept from - 


the grasp of France. After all, France would have no rea- 
son to regret such a result, for a more costly and profitless 
conquest than that of savage and fever-stricken Central 
Africa could not be imagined. } 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Francis G. SHaw, who died in West Brighton, Staten Isl- 
and, on Tuesday, November 7, was one of the early leaders in the 
antislavery movement, and took a prominent part in the agitation 
of the question, with WitL1am Lioyp Garrison, WENDELL PHILLIPS, 
and Gerrit Smita, at a time when to advocate freedom for the 
slave was dangerous in the North as well as in the South. He was 
active in the formation of the Republican party, and supported the 
government heartily in its measures to crush the rebellion. When 
the Freedmen’s Bureau was established, Mr. Saaw became its Pre- 
sident, and conducted its affairs with signal ability. His philan- 
thropy was not confined to the colored race. Heé was always ready 
to contribute liberally to any cause which he thought to be desery- 
ing. His genial character, fine culture, and high intellectual qual- 
ities gained him the warm esteem of all who knew him. 

—Dr. OttveR WeNDELL Hotmes, who has just resigned his Har- 
vard professorship, usually gave his lectures extemporaneously, 
illustrated by anatomical preparations, models, pictures, and dia- 
grams. He has also been a frequent contributor to medical jour- 
nals, and has occasionally addressed assemblies of medical men; 
but his fame will rest upon his poems and his delightful * Auto- 
crat” and the charming talk of “‘ The Professor.” 

—Mr. Cuarites A. Wuirney, who died in this city a few days 
since, though a native of this State, passed the largest part of his 
business life in New Orleans in charge of the vast business inter- 
ests of the late Cuartes-MorGan. Mr. Wuirney was highly es- 
teemed for his exceptional business ability and for fine social 
qualities. Although quite unostentatious in his way of life, he 
was a man of large charities, and an active participant in all en- 
terprises calculated to promote the honor and prosperity of New 
Orleans. 

—Mayor Gracr did a very proper thing in appointing Mr. Grorce 
P, ANDREWS Corporation Counsel in place of Mr. Wittiam C. Wuir- 


NEY, resigned. ‘Mr. ANDREWS has held the position of Assistant | 
Counsel to the Corporation for the past ten years, and has dis- _ 
charged the multifarious and responsible duties of that office with | 


ability and entire acceptance to the public. His promotion is a 
step in the right direction in civil reform. 

—The late Jerome G. Kipper, of Boston; is to be added to the 
long roll of those who will be remembered in that city. and else- 
where for the munificence of their public benefactions. To the In- 
stitute of Technology he bequeathed $55,000; to the Lying-in 
Hospital, $50,000 ; Massachusetts General Hospital, $25,000 ; Bos- 
ton Industrial Temporary Home, $12,000; Home for Aged Men, 
$10,000; Home for Aged Women, $10,000; Home of the Good 
Samaritan, $10,000; American Unitarian Association, $10,000; 
Temporary Asylum for Discharged Fémale Prisoners, $3000; Chil- 
dren’s Friend Society, $3000; Baldwin Place Home for Little 


Wanderers, $4000; Massachusetts Home for Discharged Convicts, - 


$3000; Church of the Advent, $1000. 

—Jos1aH Quincy, who died a few days since at the age of eighty, 
was a classmate of Emerson, and graduated at the age of eighteen. 
His life was an active and honorable one, though confined chiefly 
to his native city and State. He was a member of the Common 
Council from 1833 to 1837, and its President for three years. In 
1845 he was nominated by the Whigs for Mayor, and was elected 


by a handsome majority. After completing his term as Mayor he | 


became a member of the Legislature, and ‘at the time ef his death 
was the oldest living ex-President of the Senate. He was also the 
oldest commander of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery. Until 
within four or five years Mr. Quincy resided in Boston. Since 
then he has lived on the fine old estate at Wollaston which has 
been the family homestead since 1635, and the title-deed to which 
was given to the Quincys by the Indians. ) 

—It is understood that Madame Patti was married to Nicox1n1, 
for the second time, a few weeks ago in London, the recently 
passed French divorce law making such a ceremony advisable. It 
is said that Madame Patri was married to Nrcotrin1 in the Greek 
Church in Paris six years ago. This second marriage is to prevent 
the Marquis de Caux from getting possession of part of Madame 
Partri’s fortune should she die suddenly. The famous singer Grist 
was divorced thirty years- before her death from her first husband, 
the Count-de Melci, who, notwithstanding the divorce and the lapse 
of years, appeared after her death, and his claim for two-thirds of 
the estate was allowed by the French courts. It is to prevent such 
an attempt on the part of De Caux that the recent marriage cere- 
mony was performed. 

—There is quite a little romance in the association of Madame 
Nitsson with Mr. BsorksHeEn, the tenor, who is one of Mr. ABBEy’s 
company. When the prima donna was last at Stockholm she was 
the object of great curiosity, and among her admirers one young 
man was conspicuous for his assiduity, so much so that Madame 
N. at last became annoyed at the persistent attention of her young 


worshipper. One evening she found herself being serenaded, and — 


she could not fail to be struck by the clear tones of a tenor voice 
which rose above the rest. Sending for the singer, she discovered 
that this tenor was none other than her young admirer. He be- 
longs to a good family at Stockholm, being the son of the Governor 
of the Castle. When quite a boy he vowed, in the name of his 
countrywoman CHRISTINE NILsson, to devote himself to music, and 
though destined by his parents for the navy, he underwent, at his 
own expense, a course of singing lessons. Madame Nitsson was 30 
attracted by his voice and enthusiasm that, taking him under her 
patronage, she placed him with one of the best masters in Paris, 
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B. F. BUTLER, GOVERNOR-ELECT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Pucrocraruxp sy J. W. Brack & Co. 


THE RECENT ELECTIONS. 


Tue elections held throughout the country on the 7th inst. re- 
sulted in a whirlwind of Democratic victories. ~The offices filled 
were very important. Thirty-three States voted, fifteen of them 
for Governors and twenty for other State officers. Members of 
the Forty-eighth Congress (293 in all) were chosen in all the States, 
and Delegates in the Territories. Vacancies in the present Con- 
gress were also filled. Legislatures were elected in twenty-two 
States. Constitutional amendments were voted upon in seven 
States, including two propositions in Illinois. 

Thirteen of the fifteen States elected Democratic Governors, 
some of them by large majorities. The exceptions were Nebraska, 
where James W. Dawes, the Republican candidate, was chosen by 


R. E. PATTISON, GOVERNOR-ELECT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
sy F. Gutrxunst. 


about 15,000 majority, and New Hampshire, which declared in fa- 
vor of S. W. Hae by a very close vote. 
Stoneman (Democrat) by 20,000 majority. Colorado, James B. 
Grant (Democrat), 2500 majority, with the rest of the State ticket 
Republican, including a majority of the Legislature. Connecticut 
saved nothing but the Comptroller, who was supported by the 
German Anti-Prohibitionists, the Grand Army, and the friends of 
mutual aid societies; Water was elected Governor by a plurality 
of over 4000. Delaware went Democratic, as usual. In Kansas 
Governor St. Joun (Republican) was defeated; returns from 108 le- 


Republicans, twenty-six Democrats, and nine Greenbackers. Massa- 
chusetts gave General B. F. Burter, Governor, a plurality of about 
13,000, but elected Republicans to the other places on the State 


T. M. WALLER, GOVERNOR-ELECT OF CONNECTICUT. 
py Sarony. 


California elected GrorGrE 


gislative districts elect fiftv-nine Republicans, fourteen Independent | 


GEORGE STONEMAN, GOVERNOR-ELECT OF CALIFORNIA. 
Puorocrarurp ny I. W. Taper. 


ticket; nine Republican Congressmen were elected, with one Dem- 
ociat, one Democrat and Independent, and one Democrat and 
Greenbacker; there were Republican losses in the Legislature, 
but not enough to disturb the majority. Michigan chose J. W. 
BrcoLe (Democrat, indorsed by Greenbackers) by a majority of 
8000 to 10,000, but the Republicans have both branches of the 
Legislature. In Nevada the Democrats elected J. W. ADams Gov- 
ernor by 2000 over. New York rolled up nearly 200,000 for Gro- 
VER CLEVELAND, the largest majority ever given for any candidate 
in any State in the Union; only eight counties gave the Repub- 
lican candidate majorities; the Congressional vote in the State 
showed a choice of twenty-one Democrats and thirteen Repub- 
licans, and the Assembly eighty-four Democrats and forty-four 
Republicans ; the Free Canal amendment was carried by 150,000 


J. W. BEGOLE, GOVERNOR-ELECT OF MICHIGAN. 


majority. In Pennsylvania Ropert E. Parrison (Democrat) was 
elected Governor by a plurality of nearly 40,000; the next State 
Senate will consist of twenty-nine Republicans and twenty-one 
Democrats, and the Assembly will proba®¥y have 110 Democrats 
and ninety-one Republicans. South Carolina gave Huau S. Tuomp- 
son (Democrat) about 50,000 majority for Governor. Tennessee 
elected Wittiam B. Bate (Democrat) by about 40,000 majority, 
and Texas Democrats carried the State by 60,000 or more for 
Jonn IRELAND. Later returns may somewhat modify the above 
ees but in the main the results are believed to be accurately 
noted. 

The political complexion of Congress was completely changed. 
The next House of Representatives will have a Democratic major- 
ity of about 77 in place of the small Republican majority which 
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ELECT OF DELAWARE. 
Bx J. Paut Brown. 


W. B. BATE, GOVERNOR-ELECT OF TENNESSEE. 
BY 


controls the present house. Five of the States elected solid Dem- 
ocratic delegations, viz., Alabama, Arkansas, California, Florida, 
and Georgia. 

In New York city the Citizens’ ticket, although unsuccessful, 
drew out an immense vote in favor of its candidates. Thus, while 
Mr. CLEVELAND, Democratic candidate for Governor, received 
125,345 votes, and Mr. Fotcer, the Republican candidate, 47,714, 
Mr. Epson, the Democratic candidate for Mayor, received only 
98,304, and Mr. CaMpBELL as many as 76,143. The Democratic 
Governor’s majority, then, was 77,631, and the Democratic Mayor’s 
only 22,161. For Sheriff, Colonel Esmwons CLark got 77,436 votes 
against 97,178 for his successful opponent, Davipson. The vote 
for County Clerk stood: Patrick KEENAN, 83,971; BuTLER, 50,874; 
and O’Brign, 37,978. 


H. 8. THOMPSON, GOVERNOR-ELECT OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 
sy W. A. REOKLING. 
® 


Hon. Josreru N. Dorn, of Portland, United States Senator-elect 
for Oregon, has risen in twenty years from the position of a strug- 
gling young graduate to occupy the foremost place in the bar of 
his State. He is a native of New York, and was born in 1835, in 
what is now Schuyler County. His success is the result of earnest 
application and wonderful capacity for work, without genius or 
even brilliancy. For years he has been recognized as the leading 
Republican speaker of Oregon,:and at the ratification meetings 
which followed each State Convention he has sounded the key- 
note of the campaign. He served as State Senator for Multnomah 
County for eight years with marked ability. His income from his 
law practice is larger than that of any other professional man in 
the State. His record in private, professional, and public life is 
absolutely pure. 
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J. N. DOLPH, REPUBLICAN SENATOR FROM OREGON. 
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“LA WING” IN THE NORTH WOODS. “ lawing” forms one of the prominent pastimes of the natives 


during the long winter 8, when th Imost isol 
tourists through the Adirondacks have but little | from the the thas 


rtunity of studying the real life and character of those | busy to indulge in it to an t extent. 
pg this wild region of mountain, forest, and lake is In the alcove behind the eden sat the jury, and at a table 
home. They study their guides, and generally find them good- | in front of him appeared the lawyers and the clerk of the 
natured, independent, and hard-working fellows, whose con- | court. Back of them, and making themselves as thoroughly 
versation is replete with anecdotes adapted to the credulity of | comfortable as circumstances would allow on boxes, barrels, 
their listeners, and monotonous to a degree in that they are | and on the counter, were the witnesses and spectators. The 
all but variations of the one universal theme, deer-slaying, | counsel for the defense was a wiry little man, well known as 
and all contain exactly the same amount of brag. a guide and as a leader in local politics, whose legal know- 
It was, however, the good fortune of one party who traversed | ledge had been, as he expressed it, “mainly picked up here 
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an’ there.” The prosecuting attorney was nervous, 
and intensely interested in the success of this case, 
as upon it rested his fond hopes for many similar 
trials, and on it he had based some severe remarks as 
to how he intended to have law enforced in those | 
parts. 
During the examination of witnesses the spectators 
smoked, chewed, and at times took part in the pro- 
ceedings by challenging the right of the lawyers to 
m’Z | propound certain questions. At such moments all 
| | \ present, including judge and jury, joined in the dis- 
im > GY — WA at the imminent risk of overbalancing himself and it. 
Suddenly realizing his position, he would sternly com- 
i 
| 


\ 


4 


— 


dignity of the court, when comparative quiet would 
reign for a few minutes, or until the feelings of the 
spectators were again exasperated. ? 
The several witnesses, who were evidently prejudiced , 
in favor of the prisoner, skillfully parried the severe 
cross-examination of the prosecution by well - feign- 
ed ignorance or stupidity. They could not swear to 
dates, as in the woods they had no means of knowing 
Sundays from other days, and so lost reckoning. “ Pa’. 
- tridges was sich cur’ous birds they wasn’t sar- 


| | 1 mand the constable to enforce order and maintain the 


‘ 


.... 


the woods late in September, after most of the sum- 
mer business was over, to light upon a native com- — 
munity in one of its seasons of relaxation and social 
. enjoyment, and this they afterward appreciated as 
one of the most interesting episodes of their sojourn 
in the Adirondacks, 
_ The event which was for the moment the one top- 
ic of conversation and interest in the little village of 
L—, and which drew guides from all parts of the 
woods, was nothing more nor less than the trial, be- 
fore a justice of the peace, of one of their number, 
the oldest of the fraternity, charged with violating 
the game-laws by shooting partridges out of season., 
If the prosecution was successful, similar charges 
would be brought against almost every guide in the | 
woods; but if the defendant gained the day, it would | 3 
be conclusive proof that all the alleged offenders 4 ? Y ; 
were equalty innocent, and all further complaints 
would be dropped. Thus the reputation of the com- An 
munity was at stake, and the interest in this test 
case was wide-spread and all-absorbing. ' 
Court was held in the principal store of the vil- 
lage, as no other building afforded space for the sev- 
cral court officials, the jury, witnesses, and the crowd 
of interested spectators. At one end of the store, 
in a@ sort of raised alcove behind the desk of the 
proprietor, sat the judge, an old man in his shirt 
8leeves, who, outside of his official capacity, is by 
turns guide, surveyor, hunter, and farmer. He is 
the “squire” of the village, and much respected for 


his legal knowledge. His vade mecum was an im- ae | 
mense calf-bound volume of Revised Statutes, for his \ 
Constant reference to which he apologized, on the | ——" a Pao 


ground that “ he was ginerally out of practice in sum- 
mer, and had not yet read up for the winter’s work.” 


felosing Argamert of tha Defence the Jury had retired) 
This was understood when it was explained that | 
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tin but what they might hev bin woodcock.” One of 
them didn’t think “ Old ALvy could hit a pa’tridge 
nohow, spite of his brag of bein’ sich a shot.” 
When the accused was examined on his own be- 
half, he refused to answer some of the questions 
asked him, on the ground that they were not le- 
gal, and he gave the opposing counsel such an 
exposition of the law, as viewed from his stand- 


point, as aroused the admiration and enthusiasm — 


of the spectators, so that they applauded loudly. 
On this point the judge sustained the accused, 
and ordered that his feelings as a gentleman and 
a guide should be respected. 

inally, the verbal’arguments were closed, and 


the case was given to the jury, At the same mo-: 


ment the sound of a bell was heard outside, and 
court was adjourned for dinner. During the 
promiscuous clearing of the room that followed, 
the accused and his counsel made use of a pow- 
erful argument, which they had held in reserve, 
by inviting the jury to dine with then, at the ex- 
pense of the prisoner, in an adjoining tavern. 
During dinner the merits of the case were can- 


v , and at its conclusion the juror who sat. 


next the accused said to him, as he wiped his 
mouth on his shirt sleeve, “It’s all right, ALvy ; 
whatever the others do, I'll stand by ye, and we'll. 
get a disagree, anyway.” ; 

After dinner court was again opened, and the 
jury were conducted into a loft over the court- 
room to consider the case. The sounds of dis- 
pute and loud conversation among them caused 
the friends of the prisoner some anxiety ; but his 
counsel was equal to the emergency, and slipping 
away into a dark corner of the store, where in the 


_ ceiling his keen eye had detected a stove-pipe . 


hole, he produced the closing argument: for the 
defense in the shape of a two-quart bottle of 
whiskey. This he thrust through the aperture 


_ into the upper room, and then awaited the re- 


sult with composure.: This subtle stroke of le- 
gal diplomacy produced an instantaneous effect. 
Quiet was restored in the upper room, and reign- 
ed for the next five minutes, at the end of which 
time the jury re-appeared, calm and smiling. 
Their verdict was unanimous for acquittal, at 
which the universal satisfaction was so great that 


the remainder of the afternoon was spent in gen-. 


eral congratulations, mingled with frequent re- 
quests to “smile.” Although the village in which 
this remarkable trial was conducted is “ non- 
license,”’ and no liquor is sold within its limits, 
the “smiling” on this occasion was so contagious 
that before night it had become “ loud laughter,” 
which, from all accounts, is the usual result of 
“ Jawing” in the north woods. 


THE HANDS OF JUSTICE 


Br’ F. W. ROBINSON, 


or Cowarn Consorrnor,” “ Lrrtiz Kate 


Krrsy,” Pook Humanity,” ETO, 


BOOK THE FIRST 


CHRONICLES THE GOOD INTENTIONS OF 
, JOHN WOODHATCH, AND THE VERY BAD 
INTENTIONS OF GREG DORWARD. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
“WILL YOU DO ME A FAVOR?” 


Joun Woopuatcn had not known everything, 
aftér all. Here was a coup de thédtre for which 
he was wholly unprepared.- A shrewd, observant 
man as he was by nature, and under whose feet 
the grass did not grow quickly, still he was not 
infallible; and as a judge of human character 
he had, as we are aware, begun to think himself 
a failure. 

In this instance he had not calculated upon 
head-strong youth, or the romance of selfishness 
leading up to this, or the power of Morris Brake 
and Lucy to deceive him and all connected with 
him thus completely. 

' “Your wife!” he repeated slowly to himself. 
Then he sat down, planted his big hands upon 
his knees, and stared at the fire, as though the 
solution to the enigma was to be found in its red 
depths. 

_“ Yes, we have been married a few weeks,” 

Morris explained. “When you were away in 
London we—we thought it was best.” 

“Why ?” 

““We knew there would be much opposition,” 
he said; “that Mr. Larcom would not give his 
consent ; that you—even with all your kindness 
of heart—would side against us, and tell us to 
wait.”’ 

“Yes, I should have done that,” answered the 
master, slowly. 

“There seemed no one on our side,” Morris 
continued. ‘ We felt every effort would be made 
to part us, that the truth was coming to the light, 
and there was only security in marriage. We 
loved each other very much, sir.” 

“Poor children! rash children!” muttered 
Woodhatch: “ Yes, this is love, I suppose; the 


Jove of youth, which leaps in the dark to the un- 


alterable. ; How old are you ?” 

“I shall be twenty-one next summer, sir.” 

“Twenty .years of age only,” said Woodhatch 
to himself. 

“In my twenty -first year,” corrected Morris, 
objecting to his first score very strongly, and 
anxious to be out of it even for argument’s sake. 
There was a tremendous difference between twen- 
ty and twenty-one—even the law acknowledged 
that. And when John Woodhatch added, in his 
new dreamy manner, “I remember last March 
you told me you were nineteen,” Morris felt abso- 
lutely baby-like, and thought it was a very ugly 
way of mentioning an indisputable fact. At 
least he was twenty last July, and should be of 
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age next vear, although John Woodhatch did not 
seem to see it. 

“ And Lucy—is she eighteen? I forget.” 

He had only asked her last night the same 
question, and she had answered it. 

“Well, she is just upon it, sir.” 

“Yes, next November; I had forgotten for a 
moment. Nineteen and seventeen—boy and girl,” 
he said. 

“T really am not nineteen, Mr. Woodhatch. I 
wish you wouldn’t—” 

“ And now,” he said, interrupting him, “sit 
down and tell me what are your plans. The cri- 
sis is passed; you have accepted the responsi- 
bilities of life. What will you do to make her 
happy ?” 

Morris hesitated, and looked at the fire in his 
turn. 

“You may trust me, Morris,” he said. 

“JT know that, sir; I could trust you with my 
life.” 

“The storm is over, and you and I are sitting 
in the sunshine,” he said, with a sickly smile that 
was not indicative of any brightness; “ we have 
no ill feeling at our hearts. What are you going 
to do?” 

“J will tell you what I thought of doing, sir,” 
he said. “You know I am rather clever at 
horses—understand them and their value.” 

“You are very clever, though I haven’t said as 
much before,” replied Woodhatch. 

“ Well, sir,” Morris said, looking down now, and 
in rather a shamefaced way, “Scatterwait has 
offered me a good position in his service, and with 
many chances of advancement.” 

“ Scatterwait is not a nice man,” was the mas- 
ter’s remark. 

“T know that. That is why—” 

“But he is rich, the owner of famous race- 
horses, a great horse-dealer altogether, and better 
known in England than the bishop. And you 
would suit him after a while,” added John Wood- 
hatch. 

“ Yes, I thought so.” 

“ You will travel about England a great deal,” 
he continued—“ half over the world perhaps.” 

“ Yes; it is not a bad life.” 

“« And Lucy—what of the young wife ?” 

“Oh, we have thought of all this, sir,” replied 
Morris, “ although I have been awfully hasty, and 
told you our secret prematurely; but then you 
were so hard on me and her.”’ 

“The past lies far away from us; years back 
it seems, Morris. Go on.” | 

“ We thought of waiting till things were a bit 
settled, till I had saved some money, and then be- 
ginning housekeeping together later on, telling Mr. 
Larcom of our marriage, and asking his forgive- 
ness. In a year or two, at the most, I should 
know exactly what to do.” 

“In a year or two! Has it not struck you, 
Morris, what those two years would be to Lucy, 
occupying a false position in her home, and with 
you wandering about the world without her? 
Have you had no thought for that?” he cried. 
“ Has not she?” 

“Tt was the best we could think of,” was the 
answer. ‘“ We are young, and there is time be- 
fore us, and we have faith in each other,” he add- 
ed, confidently. 

Mr. Woodhatch’s brow contracted, but possibly 
it was only at the fire. 

“Your plans, Morris, are on a par with this se- 
cret marriage, very weak and foolish,” he said, 
slowly. ‘You do not look ahead and see the 
misery and horror of it all. You see it as a 
dreamer. It must not be.” 

“ Must not?” . 

“Tt must not,” he repeated, rising; and Mor- 
ris, taking it as a hint that the interview was at 
an end, rose also. “There can come no happi- 
ness to such a life, and there must follow discord, 
jealousy, perhaps hate. It is a false position for 
you both—an accursed snare—and shall not be.” 

“Oh, sir, you have no confidence in me, I 
know.” 

“You begin life early; but, by God, Morris 
Brake, you shall begin it with your wife,” cried 
Woodhatch, savagely. 

“If I only could !—if in any way I could !” 

“T will find out the way. You must exist 
without that Scatterwait.” 

“T thought he—” 

“Don’t think of the fellow again,” said Wood- 
hatch. ‘“ And now get away, and write to me to- 
morrow where you are. I shall be glad when you 
are out of the house,” he said, bluntly; “I shall 
breathe more freely.” 

“‘Ah, Mr. Woodhatch, you look upon me still 


as the man who has deceived you, instead of one | 


who all his life has looked up to you as father, 
friend, adviser,” said Morris, earnestly. ‘ That 
I have loved Lucy is my only sin against you. 
Will you not look over that?” 

_ “ Will you do me a favor ?” asked John Wood- 
hatch, suddenly. 


Y 
_“ When you go away to-morrow morning, take 
Fladge with you.” 
“When you have begun the world for yourself, 
find a humble corner in it for him; he has been 
your friend, and served you well from your point 


of view. And you must not be ungrateful.” 


“T am quite willing, sir. But—” 

“ Come forward, Fladge, and thank him. Don’t 
stand glaring there, lad,” said John Woodhatch. 

It was Reuben Fladge who had knocked softly 
without, and then crept into the room, true to his 
time, only a moment since, and when Morris was 
standing with his back tohim. Fladge had closed 
the door behind him, and stood still at the men- 
tion of his name, with the fingers of his right 
hand pressed against his teeth in a highly nerv- 
ous manner. In the distance he looked as white 
and scared as if a ghost were facing him, and his 
other hand groped backward in search of the han- 
dle of the door, which he was half inclined to 


“ Anything—everything—that is in my power. 
es,”’ | 


open again, and then fly shrieking into the pas- 
sage. But when he had heard and comprehend- 
ed John Woodhatch’s meaning and Morris’s an- 
swer, with a cry like a wild animal’s he ran for- 
ward and fell upon his knees in front of his 
master, clasping him round with trembling hands. 

“Oh, don’t send me away! for mercy’s sake, 
anything but that, sir. Don’t send me from the 
farm; don’t—don’t!’’ he cried. | 

“Hush! you are making too much noise, 
Fladge. Get up,” said Woodhatch, backing a 
step or two in order to disengage himself from 
Reuben’s clutch, but only dragging the ungainly 
youth upon his°knees along with him. 

“ Not till you say you have forgiven me, and I 
may stop. For God’s love, master, let me stop 
with you. Pray do.” 3 

John Woodhatch reached out his big hand and . 
patted the rough head of the suppliant as he 
might have done a dog’s, and said, “‘ It is for your 

, Fladge; and you like Morris.” 

“T shall always hate him now,” he cried, look- 
ing back at Morris with a glance very expressive 
of his assertion. ‘He led me on, and gave me 
money, and made me watch for him—watch you 
and everybody—and I hate him. There!” 

“ He will be your friend.” 

“No, he won’t. No, he won't.” 

“ And, Fladge, you must go away from here,” 
said John Woodhatch, very firmly ; “I have quite — 
made up my mind about it.” 

“Oh, don’t say it again—don’t say it!” 

“ Get up, and listen to me,” said his master. 

Reuben Fladge staggered to his feet, went back 
to the wall, and leaned against it, panting hard 
as though he had been running. He never took 
his gaze from the master’s face until all had been 
said, and he had understood all. 

“T have no ill-will against you, Fladge,” said 
John Woodhatch. “Iam going to transfer you 
to one in whose service you will be useful; if you 
are not, I will pay your wages instead of Morris 
here.” 

“ Fladge will be useful enough, sir,”’ said Mor- 
ris; “he and I will get on together very well.” 

Fladge did not look toward him, and did not 
seem to hear. He was awaiting his sentence of 
banishment from the master, and consolation 
from the lips of Morris Brake was of no benefit 
or comfort to him. 

“Perhaps you don’t know good from harm so 
well as most folk,” said John Woodhatch, “ and 
it did not seem so great a fault to plot with him. 
against me.” 

“‘ Not against you, sir,” cried Morris Brake at 
this. 

“T think it was. At ‘all events, you were bot 
deceiving me, and that was like a plot. And,” 
he continued, “like a wrong—which I have for- 

ven.” 

Fladge left his place by the wall, and came on 
again with hands outstretched. Forgiveness, at 
least, he comprehended. 

“But bearing you no ill-will,” added John 
Woodhatch, “ hoping to be the friend of both of 
you, still I would set you as far apart from my 
life as it is possible. I could not see under my 
roof either you or Morris Brake, Fladge ; I could 
not bear to meet either of you day by day, and 
every time I met you to think this one worked 
in the dark against me. You must go.” 

“Oh, master,” wailed forth Fladge, “ what was 
I before you knew me ?—what shall I be again ?” 
* “You are almost a man; you know right from 
wrong; you will keep strong now, Fladge.” 

“Not if you drive me from this house,” was 
the sullen answer. 

“You will go away to-morrow,” answered | 
Woodhatch, sternly. 

Yes, there were some things which John Wood- 
hatch never forgave, it appeared—and they were... 
sins against himself. He was no hero, hardly 
a good man, when his pride was touched, thought 
Morris Brake as he moved toward the door, fol- 
lowed by Fladge. | 

The interview was over, the decree of banish- 
ment had been promulgated, ard there were to be 
great changes at Farm Forlorn—greater than any 
of the three were dreaming of in that hour. Mor- 
ris opened the door, and Fladge, munching again 
at his finger-tips, slouched after him. There was 
a hurried scuffling in the corridor, the slamming 
of a door somewhere near, and Morris stepped 
out quickly. But the oil lamps had been extin- 
guished for the night, and all was dark without. 

“There are more watchers and eavesdroppers 
on the premises,” said Morris, turning to John 
Woodhatch again. 

“TI don’t think so,” was the master’s reply, as 
he took his old seat by the fire. 

“Some one hurried down the passage just 
now,” said Morris. ‘I would swear to that.”’ 

“ Carlo is loose,” replied the farmer. 

“So is Mrs. Chadderton,” muttered Morris, 
shrugging his shoulders; then, in a louder tone, 
he added, “ Good-night, sir.” : 

“Good-night, Morris. You will let me know 
to-morrow where vou are.” 4 | 

“Yes, sir. Thank you.” 

“Thank you,” he added, with emphasis. 
Good-night, Fladge.” 

““God bless you, master,” was the answer, in 
lieu of the usual response, and then the door 
closed, and John Woodhatch was alone. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
MRS. CHADDERTON IS WATCHFUL. 


THE master of Farm Forlorn was a man easily 
disturbed, and who did not take life with philo- 
sophical calmness, although, like most would-be 
philosophers, he imagined his self-possession bor- 
dered almost upon genius. He whom most events 
of any importance easily disturbed was 
of the idea that nothing short of an earthquake 
could move him. True it was that he did not 
betray very quickly the trouble at his heart or 
brain, and that he could assume a composure he 


was far from feeling, but he suffered none the 
less for the consciousness that those by whom he 
a lame did not know how much he suf. 
A 

And that particular night he was particular! 
restless. There had happened so ieeh within 


the last thirty hours: life had appeared to change 


so quickly with him, and bring about so many 
wondrous changes, too. He could not sleep— 
what was the use of going to his room and try- 
ing to sleep? He had made that attempt last 
night, and with indifferent success, and now there 
was more to think about, and keep him wide 
awake and staring. Yesternight he had been 
fool enough to propose to a girl who was already 
married, and who did not tell him, even then, of 
the reason why it was impossible she could ac. 
cept him. To-night Morris Brake had owned he 
was her husband. What was to follow this avow- 
al? and how should he set this young rash cou- 
ple up in the world, and on the smooth, straight 
path which should lead to the happiness of both 
of them? For that he intended to do; a little 
for Morris’s sake, perhaps, but for Lucy’s a great 
deal. There would have come only unhappiness 
to Lucy if Morris had accepted the situation which 
had been offered to him by that sharp-witted, 
unprincipled, wealthy horse-jobber named Scat- 
terwait. Morris should never go to Scatterwait’s : 
he swore it. 

He put more coals upon the fire, drew his chair 
close to the hearth, lighted his pipe, and composed 
himself to think very deeply of the new surround- 
ings of his life, of Morris and Lucy, of the misery 
of Fladge, of Greg—very unaccountably of Greg, 
the last of a series of experiments, all of which 
had not turned out profitably, or as he had ar. 
ranged they should do. Yes, he was a man of 
many failures, he confessed it again, sitting 
there. 

How long he sat thinking he never knew. He 

sat the fire out, and was unaware that it had 
grown black ; the oil lamp was burning low, and 
the keen cold air was stealing intothe room. The 
night was so still that the breaking of the sea 
upon the coast, three-quarters of a mile away, 
came like a low and muffled moaning in the dis- 
tance, and the wind around the house was crying 
like a child. 
* Softly the door opened, and a figure in black, 
and draped in a thick black shawl, which hung 
about her head and shoulders in a strange fan- 
tastic fashion, stole into the room, her thick list 
slippers emitting no sound. . 

“‘ Master,” said the harsh voice of Mrs. Chad 
derton, “‘ you are in trouble to-night.” 

He was not startled at her appearance; his 
nerves at least were proof against little surprises 


which would have brought the hearts into the 


mouths of timid folk, or else he was pretty well 
accustomed to Mrs. Chadderton’s habit of steal- 
ing about the premises at night, under the suspi- 
cion that all was not safe at Farm Forlorn, and 
the security of the establishment depended solely 
on her extra vigilance. 

And it was a figure at which even a moderately 
strong-minded man might have jumped back a 
little, the drapery was so black and voluminous, 
she looked altogether so shadowy, and her pale 
grim white face was almost spectral as it gleamed 
from the folds of the shawl about her head. 

“T can’t say it is trouble, Mrs. Chadderton,” he 


«said. 


“ What is it, then 9” she asked, almost peremp- 
torily, as if she had a right to know. 

*“*T am not sleepy, that’s all.” 

“ Ah! that will not do for. Ann Chadderton,” 


‘she said; “that is an evasion.” 


“There are going to be many changes at Farm 
Forlorn, then, and I can’t rest for thinking of 
them,” he continued. ‘“ Will that do for an ex- 
planation ?” 

‘“‘ And the changes are—”’ 

She paused for him to proceed with his state- 
ment. 

‘Morris and Fladge are going away.” 

“T can guess why.” 

“Yes, you can guess why.” 

“‘ Do they suspect me in any way ?” 

“T think they do; I am sure they do,” was 
the answer. 

“Ts it well to part with Morris ?” 

Yes.” 

“He seems to have been a companion to you. 
Almost a son.” | 

Woodhatch shuddered. 

- “ And you have been drawn strangely to him. 
He has made the farm lighter and brighter by 
his presence,” she continued. 

“Why do you plead for him ?” asked Wood- 
hatch, roughly. “He is not fond of you.” 

“T know it.” 

“Or of anybody, save himself and—” 

“The Methodist parson’s daughter,” concluded 
Mrs. Chadderton. 

Yes—that’s all.” 

“T do not care for his likes or dislikes, but I 
know the master is cheered by his presence, an 
will be unhappy when he is thrown upon the 
world,” she said. 

“ You know too much, my wise woman of Skegs 
Shore,” said John Woodhatch, ironically. 

“No, too little,” she added, with a sigh. 

John Woodhatch proceeded to fill a pipe with 
tobacco, and Mrs. Chadderton watched the pro- 
cess solicitously. 

“Will you not go to your room now? It is 
very late ?” 

“What time is it ?” 

“Past one.” 

did not know it was so late.” 

“Shall I take the lamp into your apartment ? 
she inquired. 

“No; leave it alone,” he answered, petulantly, 
“and get to bed.” | 

“T am always the last up in the house, you 
know,” she said. ‘I should not rest if I were 


certain any one was left down-stairs,” she added, . 


gravely. 


. 
| 
| 
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Then you will not rest. to-night, Mrs. Chad- 
derton.” 

“Jt does not matter.” 

“ and why are you wandering about the prem- 
ises in this fashion? Is there anything else 
amiss?” he asked. 

“No; all is very quiet to-night. ; 

“‘ Have yoo been out of the farm ?” he asked. 

“Yes, as usual.” 

“ And the lights in the windows looking on the 

“They are all out, excepting in Morris’s room. 

“ Ah! you need not watch there,” said. Mr. 
Woodhatch; “he is packing up to go away to- 
morrow.” 

“Jt is a pity,” she replied; “ but you should 
know best. You so wise, and I so poor and ig- 
norant; you so good, and I so bad.” 

“The bad times are in the background, Mrs. | 
Chadderton.” 

“Ah! but I don’t forget them. I—” 

“There, there, don’t trouble me about them to- 
night. Haven’t I enough trouble of my own ?” 

ried. 

or You said it was not trouble,” she answered, 
very quickly. 

1?” 

“Oh, master, you are grieving for that girl !” 
she cried, passionately, “and she is not worthy _ 
of you in any way. She is too young, too frivo- 
lous, too much in love with Morris Brake, too 
weak and vain altogether for such a man as you 
are. Don’t think of her any more; pray don’t. 
If you give way—you so strong, and brave, and 
good—what will become of us ?—of a!l of us?” 

“Mrs, Chadderton, you’re a troublesome old 
screech-owl; go to your roost and leave a man 
in peace,” he answered, half in jest and half in 
earnest. 

“You will not sit up much longer ?” 

“When my pipe is out. There, that’s a pro- 
mise. Now go away. ‘Hook it,’ as Greg would 

“Greg! is he upon your mind tov?” 

“No, he isn’t,” was the answer; “and now 
good-night to you.” 

 Good-night, sir.” 

Mrs. Chadderton courtesied ‘low, and then went 
noiselessly-out of the room, closing the door care- 
fully after her. She went along the corridor and 
up the stairs, along the second corridor and up 
the stairs again, listening in the darkness at the 
doors as she passed, and stopping a. longer time 
than usual at the door of the room which Greg 
Dorward shared with Morris Brake and Fladge. 

When she was quite satisfied that all was well 
she stole down-stairs to her own room on the first 
floor again, where a light was burning, and here 
she sat and waited for the master’s footsteps, 
which she hoped shortly to hear tramping heavily 
along the corridor to the room beyond herown. It | 
was a largeroom, that of Mrs. Chadderton’s, with 
big beams crossing the low ceiling—a room full 
of odd corners with deep shadows lurking in 
them. Mrs, Chadderton did not fall asleep, or 
attempt to read, and thus wile away the time at 
her disposal, supposing she were fixed in her in- 
tention to see the last of Mr. Woodhatch before 
she retired finally to rest. She simply sat and 
_ stared at the opposite wall, unmindful of the 
shawl in which she had wrapped herself before 
entering the garden that night, and presented 
thus so weird an as that had any one at- 
tempted to surprise Mrs. Chadderton by an un- 
looked-for visit, he or she might have been star- 
tled almost out of life by her grim set face and 
statuesque deportment. 

Presently a clock somewhere in the house struck 
two, and like a being regulated by clock-work, or 
who had been waiting very patiently for that hour 
to strike, she rose to her feet, and went quietly and 
methodically out of the room, along the corridor, 
down the stairs, and to the master’s parloragain, 
to remind him of his promise to her. 

_ She knocked very softly, and receiving no per- 
mission to enter, entered for herself. The wick 
within the lamp was flickering and spluttering, 
and the light was fitful and unequal, but suffi- 
cient to show that John Woodhatch was no 
longer in the room. The chair in which she had 
seen him last, and from which he had taunted 
her and given her hard words—so unlike him al- 
ways this!—was empty, and the long clay pipe | 
lay broken in pieces upon the hearth-rag, as 
though its late owner had dashed it to the floor 
before rising and passing out into the garden. 
__ For the glass doors of the window were wide open 
—the blind had been pulled up, the heavy red 
curtains drawn aside, and beyond was the dark 
expanse of garden ground, and a black sky lit 
with stars, 

Where could he have gone, and how long had 
he been gone? What was there to watch, now 
all was known, and the motive for Morris Brake’s 
night flittings fairly confessed? And why should 
the master take it upon himself to watch, she 
_ wondered, when she had watched for him so 
faithfully ? 

Mrs. Chadderton walked to the window and 
peered forth ; she stepped into the garden, looked 
right and left, and listened for voices or the sound 
of footsteps, glanced up at the long line of stone- 
work and house roof, and saw only the one light 
from her own room glimmering from the dia- 
mond panes. She stepped back into the house 
and sat down with her white face turned tothe 
open window, and her long, steady stare beyo 
it, waiting patiently and gravely for John Wood- 
hatch to come back. ) 


_ CHAPTER XX. 
: _ IN THE EARLY MORNING. 

_ Tae Reverend Alexander Larcom—sometimes 
very irreverently styled “ Old Alec,” even by John 
Woodhatch—lived in a little one-storied house 

some two and a half miles from Farm Forlorn. A 


and situated next door to his own chapel—Zion 
Chapel—which was a house of the same dimen- 
sions as his own, and with no pretensions in any 
| way toa chapel-like appearance, unless the name 
painted in white letters on a little black board 
which was nailed over the front door was signifi- 
cant of a place of public worship. It was a very 
primitive place of worship certainly, a good half- 
mile past the railway station at which Greg had 
arrived early in the week, and, with fen-land and 
‘field stretching before it in one vast expanse, in- 
tersected by narrow deep canals of shining water 
which the eye could follow for miles into the 
green heart of Lincolnshire. And behind Zion 
Chapel and its minister’s house the fields grew 
scantier and scantier of herbage, becoming more 
gritty and sandy with every step, until the long, 
low-lying coast was reached, and the boundary 
finished by the gray restless sea, which no eun- 
shine ever brightened into color. _ 

Where Alexander Larcom obtained his con 
gation from it was difficult to conjecture at first 
sight. There were a few cottages round about the 
station, and a church amongst the cottages huge 
enough to hold half Lincolnshire, and to which 

.those of the villagers who were orthodox went 


dozed and nodded their heads in the big pews to 
much indifferent maunderings from a toothless 
rector who was continually losing his place and 
coming to full stops. Mr. Larcom, at daggers 
drawn with the church, and, being disputatious, 
with a fair number of church folk, did not expect 
and had not accommodation for a large con 
gation. Twenty full-sized Lincolnshire folk (who 
are generally full-sized and with a tendency to 
squareness) filled his front room comfortably, 
thirty or thirty-five crowded Zion Chapel to suf- 
focation, and fifty necessitated the opening of the 
window and the placing of a school form in the 
front garden under it, amongst. some very bright 
nasturtiums, where the supplementary members 
of the flock could listen comfortably and coolly. 
With the regular portion of his congregation Al- 
exander Larcom was a favorite He was a con- 
trast to the rector of Skegs Shore, and when the 
window of his chapel was open, and the wind 
fairly in the west, you could hear him at the rail- 
way station. A curious gentleman in the train 
which stopped one Sunday afternoon at Skegs 
Shore had, it was rumored, popped his head out 
of window and asked “if there was a row on any- 
where’’; but this was only rumor, and as told by 
the church-warden of St. Mungo—who did not 
like Mr. Larcom—hardly to be relied upon im- 
plicitly. 

Nevertheless, Alexander Larcom was a vigor- 
ous preacher, a rough-and-ready hard hitter, a 
man who said sharp things to sinners, and was 
“downright” in everything. He was eccentric, 


than mercy, of hell than heaven, and nervous folk 
quickly dropped attending ; but he had his faith- 
ful little band of followers, who thought there 
was not a better preacher in the world, bar Spur- 
geon and the Pope of Rome. Odd stragglers 
who liked his style of argument would come miles 
to hear him pray and preach. John Woodhatch 
came for one, although spiteful people said he 
only came out of compliment, ‘or to pay court to 
the Methodist’s daughter after service, and in the 
next house, where he would stay to dinner very 
often. 

And now Alexander Larcom and daughter were 
at home again, and their watch and ward of Farm 
Forlorn over for the season. What a deal had 
happened since they went away! and what a deal 
more of which the Methodist had not dreamed 
yet !—he who was standing on the brink of dis- 
covery, and would presently look down into the 
depths. . 

He and Lucy had not exchanged many words 
in their drive home together ; their thoughts were 
deep, and not in unison, or else the presence of 
Greg in the background checked any tendency to 
an exchange of confidences. Besides, the father 
did not know what to say, though he might imply 
a great deal presently, and hint he was a disap- 

inted man. 


parting words, and he had promised to be silent. 
But John Woodhatch was very rich, very good, 
not very old, and was one of the few men with 
whom he had ever got on when brought into per- 
sonal contact. And he, Alec Larcom, was very 
poor, and though he did not know it, very proud 
and dogmatic; and when he died—it had been 
often on his mind, like a thoughtful sire—what 
would become of Lucy ? 

If he had only known that Lucy had, to the 
best of her ability, rashly settled this little prob- 
lem for herself, it would have been better for 
them both; but Lucy, although loving her father, 
was very much afraid of him. He had been dn 
affectionate father in his dry, hard way; but he 
had always treated her like a child, as one who 
could not be expected, at her age, to have any will 
of her own. Lucy’s mother had done very well 
without one, and so would Lucy; taking it for 
granted, and as a Gospel truth, that he would al- 
ways advise her for the best, and be sure also 
what was the best for her. There being no mis- 
take about this, what could Lucy possibly want 


mother? She had a wise father, there was very 
little doubt about that ; and a will of her own was 
a perfect and unnecessary superfluity, thought 
Mr. Larcom. 

He would have been glad of a long talk with 
her, had he not been tied down by his promise to 
the owner of Farm Forlorn ; he should have liked 
to be fully acquainted with each and every reason 
| for Lucy’s declining such an eligible offer of mar- 
riage as had been made to her, and with his fuil 
consent, too—a favor always exceedingly difficult 
to secure. And he would know every reason, too, 
trust him! 


neat little prim edifice was Mr. Larcom’s residence, | 


Hence, though not a word was said that day, 


morning and afternoon on Sabbath-days, and’ 


but he was in earnest; he spoke more of justice 


“If you will not say a word to Lucy about this, . 
I shall be glad,” were almost John Woodhatch's , 


with a will of her own, any more than her poor | 


or in the long evening afterward, and when Greg 
had driven home with the farmer’s trap, there 
was a dullness, a constraint, a reserve, between fa- 
ther and daughter, each thinking of the same sub- 
ject, and each endeavoring to ignore it. Both 
were glad when the night was late, and it was 
time to say good-night, after Alec Larcom had 
read aloud from the Bible a chapter which seem- 
ed particularly levelled at Lucy and her disregard 
of parental authority, and which the father, deep 
in Bible texts, had doubtless especially picked 
out for her. It was as though he had his own 
suspicions of the motive which had led her to 
tell John Woodhatch that all thought of her was 
hopeless. Was he very near the truth?» She 
was afraid of the result of the revelation—her 
father being prone to regard matters unjustly 
sometimes, for all his religious feelings — and 
dreaded what he would say of her when the truth 
was known. What would he think? What 
could he think ? She was strong of will, and she 
loved Morris Brake too well not to fight his bat- 
tles, and share misery and poverty with him if it. 
were needed; but it was waiting for the truth 
which seemed to unnerve her that night. And 
Alexander Larcom, despising deceit, and waiting 
for the truth too, was as gloomy and wakeful as 
the man we saw last at Farm Forlorn, thinking 


} it out and arranging for the morrow. 


Presently the lights were extinguished in the 
little cottage; the night stole on and died away, 
the late dawn came up across the sea, a luggage 
train or two went shrieking by in the distance, 
the long straight bands of silver in the landscape 
began to glitter in the daylight, the birds were 
full of song, the big black cattle were lowing in 
the fields, and the first signs of labor for the day. 


|, Were apparent in the rattle, rattle of horses and 


wagon coming from some distant point to the 
regions of Skegs Shore. 

Suddenly there was a stoppage of wheels, a 
noisy shout from the driver, a bellowing and 
roaring as of a man in great surprise, and who 
-Was eager to communicate to some living soul 
about there the horror which had met him by the 


way. 

“O lor! Here!—hoy!—hi! Look here f look 
here! Help! Murder!’ 

The shouting woke up Alexander Larcom, who 
flung up his window and peered out. 

“What is it, man, ye’re blating at? What’s 
the matter with ye?” 

“Murder’s the matter, master! Come down! 
make haste !” 

“ Murder !” 

“Yes. Here’s a dead man in the road, sure 
enough,” cried the rustic. 

Ay, sure enough; for death had been busy in 
the night, and left its victim in the deep dust of 
the roadway. 

Tragedy had come with an awful suddenness 

to Skegs Shore. 


{To BE CONTINUED. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


FRENCH chemists have succeeded in solidifying 
kerosene. so that it burns like tallow. This 
achievement will be a great boon to servant-girls 
who have to kindle kitchen fires. 


A Kentucky editor offers to send his paper for 
six months to the person who shall present him 
with the largest pumpkin pie between now and 
Christmas. He does not promise to return such 
efforts as do not take the prize, and the world 
will have an opportunity of witnessing the result 
of a thorough test of the value of pumpkin pie 
as brain food. 


The crowning evidence of the popularity of 
Pinafore is found in the fact that it has been 
translated into Pennsylvania Dutch, and is soon 
to be put on the stage in Allentown. 


News of the fate of Master Putnam, who was 
attached to the arctic steamer Rodgers, came to 
civilization in a strange way. An ice-floe drifted 
ashore on the Siberian coast, and on it was the 
frozen body of a 


high ground, he accepted the nomination, and 
was elected. He proved so efficient a Mayor 
that within six months he could not stir out-of- 
doors unless he was loaded down with fire-arms 
and guarded by several policemen. The law- 


less element made it so warm for him that he. 


was glad to escape from the town under cover of 
darkness, and was thankful that none of the 
many bullets which were sent after. him lodged 
in his person. He is now in the East making up 
for lost sleep. ; 


The New Orleans Jimes tells a political story. 
which runs as follows: A man was bringing home 
a ’coon which he had caught, when he met three 
small boys, who cried as with one voice, “ Mister, 


give me that ’coon?” The man said he would - 


give it to the boy who, after telling what party 
he belonged to, should give the best reason for 
his political faith. 

“T am a Republican, because that party saved 
the Union,” said one of the boys. 

“‘T am a Greenbacker, because that party is in 
favor of plenty of money,” said another. 

“T am a Democrat,” said the third boy, “ be- 
cause I want the ’coon.” 


Two instances of the petrifaction of human 


remains were recently discovered in Oswego by 
men who were removing bodies from one ceme- 
tery to another. The remains of a young man 
who died seventeen years ago were found to have 
entirely changed to a substance nearly as hard 
as stone. In the other case one of the limbs only 
was petrified. 


Persons who indulge in personalities are apt 
to become disagreeable. One of them caught a 
Boston street-car conductor by a vest button, and 
a concealed bell-punch rang. The ihcidept re- 
sulted in the discovery of a new and ingenious 
device to conceal the theft of fares. 


At the beginning of November New York found 
itself in need of heavy overcoats and winter wraps. 
The bright sunshine, green grass, and clouds'of 
dust lured many persons out-of-doors in garments 


that were too thin to protect their wearers from _ 


the chilling winds, and an epidemic of colds en- 
sued. The metropolis has not experienced in 
many years a fall that was more dangerous to 
those who are careless about properly protecting 
themselves against the coming of cold weather. 


The snow-plough reaches its highest develop- 
ment where the transcontinental railroads cross 
the Western mountains. Several ploughs over 
eighty feet in length are building in Washington 
Territory for use in the passes on the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. 


The condition of lower Broadway during a con- 
siderable part of the past three months has been 


. Such as to suggest the question whether the days — 


of that street as a thoroughfare are not number- 
ed. If depth is not an objection, the process of 
laying pipes beneath the pavement for various 
purposes can be continued for a long period, but 
the time will come when the necessary repairs to 
the unnumbered under-ground contrivances will 
require more men than can find elbow-room along 


- the surface of the street. That will be a time of 


great inconvenience to the corporations having 
privileges in the trench, to say nothing of the ne- 
cessary abandonment of the street by tle public. 
For some time past there has been hardly a day 
when, during the busier hours, long sections of 
lower Broadway were not so blocked with vehicles 
as to render their progress very slow, and to make 
it dangerous for any person to attempt crossing 


the street on foot. This condition of the thor- . 
oughfare results from excavations, and piled-up 


paving-stones, and mounds of dirt, and derrick- 
like contrivances, and the barriers that are set up 
around them. These obstructions have. already 
become a serious matter, not only to persons do- 
ing business on that street, but to all who have 


occasion to pass through it or across it with ve- 


hicles or on foot. 


man. But before 
the natives could 
rescue it the wind 
changed, and the 
floe drifted north- 
ward out of sight. 
From descriptions 
of the body it is con- © 
sidered settled be- 
yond question that 
it was the corpse of 
the missing officer. 


The editor of the 
Tombstone Epitaph 
was nominated for 
Mayor. Instead of. 
announcing that his 
position at the head 
of a great paper was 
vastly more impor- 
tant than any to 
which the suffrage 
of the people could 
call him; that his 
duty to humanity 
could be better per- 
formed in the edi- 
torial chair than on 
any political emi- 
nence; that he trust- 
ed he should never. 
so far forget his 
great  responsibili- 
ties as to abandon 
them for the com- 

tive ease of an 


Vv CTORS 


official berth — in- 
stead of taking this 
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10. Suburban Rapid Transit and Foot 


9. Harlem Bridge. . 
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8 Harlem River Railroad Bridge. 


7. Madison Avenue Bridge. 


Bridge as it will appear when completed. ; 
BRIDGES OVER HARLEM RIVER.—[Ssgr Pace 731.] 


6. McComb’s Dam Bridge. 
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5. Sixth Avenue Railroad Bridge. 


4. High Bridge. 
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2. King’s Bridge. _ 3. Farmers’ Bridge. 
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THE ROGUISH LOVER. 
L 


“ Wet, which way shall I walk ?” 

“To the left.” - 

“Ah! And what is there on the right?” As 
O’Gara asked this second question, he half smiled. 

“Go and find out, if you prefer,” Dr. Clarence 
Pymm answered, slamming a medical pamphlet 
upon the table, as if O’Gara was a fly to be put 
to flight. - “ Only try to be back to dinner at half 
past one, sharp.” : 

O’Gara was visiting Pymm—a mos: unusual 
thing for one young man to do to another.. But 
they were both exceptional persons, as Pymm 
was a successful unmarried medical practitioner, 
and O'Gara an ex-military officer with a little 
money and no profession. They were to be fast 
friends for life, too, being just the kind of cro- 
nies who forge an irrefragable bond to hold un- 
til the end. 

O’Gara appeared at dinner glowing with his 
September ramble through the village. 

““F went to the left, after all,” said he, “and 
‘I shall never regret it, I assure you.” 

Pymm was carving, but he stopped to look 
over the roast. 

“ Pray, what interested you ?” he asked. 

O’Gara hummed, and examined his polished 
nails. 

“Such a row of elms!” he ejaculated. “ Have 
you beer ?” he added, to the colored waiter, with 
a toss of the head. “Turn it on, then. Beer— 
beer, I say. I have not been so thirsty for a 
week.” 

“One would think you were in camp, Phil,” 
remarked Pymm. “Perhaps you’d better sit at 
the head of the table, and attend to the house- 
keeping, you’re so fond of lording it.” 

“Well, man, do you want the keg to sour?” 
cried O'Gara, hurriedly clapping the lid of his 
empty mug. 

“You should learn to wait patiently, do you 
hear ?” 

“Oh, I can wait long enough after I’ve got 
what I want,” exclaimed the young ex-officer, 
with a gnap of the eyes. 

“ And did you see any one ?” says Dr. Pymm. 

“‘See—yes. Your patients, I suppose.” 

“No healthy people, then ?” 

O’Gara smacked his lips, a dash of beer foam 
on his mustache. ; 

“Capital, by shot! Yes, I saw a young lady. 
Another bottle there for your master, Duncan.” 

Pymm iowered his face and moved in his chair 
as if hiding a smile. Then he began his dinner 
as soberly as a judge. 


By the time they had got to cigars O’Gara was 


very moody for such a handsome young fellow, 

occasionally sighing after he had sent up. rings 
of smoke. He threw out morose suggestions 
about life, the professions, and was even so partic- 
ular as to mention the short-comings of Havanas. 

When he had lounged round the dining-room 
twice, while Pymm peacefully smoked, he ex- 
claimed, 

“I’m going to accomplish it somehow !”’ 

“ What ?” 

“Making the acquaintance of that young 
lady.” 

“Tell me how:she looks. Probably I know 
her.” 

' “No, you don’t; she is health personified.” 

“Never mind, I have some desirable acquaint- 
ances.” In fact,.Pymm described the very girl 
O’Gara had seen. 

** Well, now,” says O’Gara, “ how am I to meet 
her? If you were but married, Clare, like a sen- 
sible fellow, your wife could invite her here.” 

“TI realiy don’t.know how you can meet her,” 
replied Pymm. “Her mother is an old widow 
and a great invalid ; never goes out ; and, besides, 
they are quite poor, and all that. Proud, of 
course. Originally of good family. In short, I 
think you'll have to give it up, and get an impres- 
sion elsewhere.” 

“Yes,” O’Gara says, solemnly, but secretly en- 
raged at his friend’s want of penetration. Then 
added, “‘ Yes, I'll manage it somehow.” 

“Oh, how ?” 

“Come into the library, won’t you?” The 
young man said this as if he were in his own 
house, and marched off with a military tread. 
Arriving at the library, he wheeled round, touch- 
ing his heels together. “Clare, old boy, you 
must help me!” 

Dr. Pymm bowed, with a shabby martial as- 
pect half worn off by study. 

“Let me first understand your case, sir.” 

“Pray what do you mean by that ?”’ 

“Marie Parfleur (tHat is her name) is one of 
the finest girls I ever met,” said Pymm. “She 
will interest you very much more than you fancy, 
depend upon it.” 


“T shall fancy and desire everything of the 


sort. I don’t care whether you’re in love with 
her or not, though I should be sorry for you. I 
do assure you I intend to marry her within the 
year. I can save up money enough to do things 
in style by-that time, and even start a. profession. 
Marie, you say ?” 

O’Gara seemed in a land of dreams as he slow- 
ly pronounced the girl’s name. He dimly heard 
his friend inform him that the mother and daugh- 
ter were French. 

“ And it will be utterly impossible—” he heard 
Pymm go on to say. 

“Confound it!” cried the colonel—for such 
he was—“ will you explain again the reason you 
think me incapable of courting the girl I have 
chosen ?” 

“Phil, they are never seen anywhere. I only 
see them myself through my medical attendance 
upon Madame Parfleur.” 

“Take me with you. That’s all settled.” 

The doctor sank into a chair by the writing- 
table, laughing. “You will frighten such a crea- 
ture as this girl to the other side of Christendom, 


She does not like such blunderbusses 


Till be as 


I prophesy. 
as you are.” 

“Oh, now, I’m glad you told me. 
quiet as a stuffed kitten.” 

“ But I don’t take you, you must remember.” 

At this O’Gara became positively angry, and 
swept round the room like artillery rushing to 
position, alternately talking in cutting phrases, 
or silent as the tables and chairs. Suddenly he 
brought up in front of Pymm. ‘“Can’t you make 
a doctor of me 

“Yes, in the course of time.” 

“T am going to visit Madame Parfleur as a 
doctor.” 

Pymm sharply turned, giving utterance to a 
decided contradiction. 

“What's the matter with her ?”’ asked the col- 
onel, tilting on his heels and toes, with a dogged 
look of saucy determination. 

“Nothing. She is ah jac.” 

O’Gara threw up one hand and both eyes. 
“Thank goodness !” he ejaculated. | 

m rose, and stood in front of his friend, a 
little taller, and much more amused. ‘“ Why?” 
said he. 

“TJ shall not need any profound research be- 
fore undertaking her cure,” the colonel explained, 
but ee by into another dreamy pause as he 
spoke. He came to his eyes and ears as Pymm 
slapped him rousingly on the shoulder. 

“You rogue, get that out of your head. Med- 
icine is a serious calling, not to be tampered 
with.” 

The doctor went off to his office, leaving his 
guest alone, but absorbed by an idea. He called 
Duncan. “Has the doctor any old medicine 
cases ?” he asked of this functionary. 

Duncan tried to conceal his astonishment, and 
stammered an affirmative. 

“Get one.” 

In the course of twenty impatient minutes the 
servant returned, bringing a dingy bag. 

“Now get a dish of hot water and a plate,” 
says O’Gara, moving to the centre table and push- 
ing up his cuffs. 

Duncan stood still, rooted to the spot. Then 
he proceeded to fulfill the order. 

“Doctor’s busy, I take it, eh?” remarked the 
young gentleman, when the steaming bowl.was 
set before him. He emptied the half-filled med- 
icine bottles into the plate, and then dropped 
them into the water. “Bring us a tray, Duncan 
my boy, and set these bottles on it, and we’ll lay 
em in the sun to dry.” 

The darky became interested and active. O’Ga- 
ra’s moods were usually catching. 

The medicine case was quite emptied and dust- 
ed, and the bottles were nicely dried in the sun. 
Then O’Gara called for white powdered sugar and 
cold tea, and filled alternate bottles with each. 
When all was in order again in the bag, he closed 
it with a click of the spring, and looking up at 
Duncan, winked. 

The functionary grinned back as he threw his 
towel over his arm, venturing to s t, “‘ Guess 
goin’ to play a trick on de doctor, ain’t you ?” 

For reply the colonel placed a gold dollar on 
the tip of his left-hand forefinger, which was as 
steady as a flag-pole, and held it in front of the 
servant, who reméved the coin very much as if 
he had been a trained dog. Then O’Gara got up, 
lifted the bag from the table, and marched out of 
the library to his own room. 

IL. 

“Tt won’t do any harm, you see.” 

“ No, I admit,” returned Pymm to the colonel’s 
somewhat persuasive tones. “As my assistant, 
and with plain sugar, I can’t see that I should be 
to blame; but you will get into mischief by blun- 
dering, for they are very keen women. Good 
epeed to you, though, vou wild rogue. I will 
write a note for you, saying I am busy, and have 
sent you to inquire for me after the old lady’s 
health, and with certain medicines if needed. Re- 
member, however, that if you disgrace yourself 
by-any stupidity, the probability is that you will 
have ruined my whole practice.” 

“Ah, you are a friend indeed, man!” cried 
O’Gara, enthusiastically. 

Pymm looked at him steadily with a grave ex- 
pression, as of warning. 

The colonel, thus bravely launched on a harm- 
less medical career, without a single poison in his 
wallet, was soon to be seen starting off for his 
first professional visit, his bag slung over his 
shouNer on his cane. Pymm happened to step 
to the window, threw it open hastily, and called 
out to him: “ Down with it, you knave! That’s 
a poor beginning:” 

O’Gara touched his blue felt hat, dropped his 
bag to his hand, and went gayly on. 

Marie Parfleur received him in the little straw- 
carpeted and willow-furnished parlor, whither he 
had been directed at the door by a child of ten, 
who seemed to be a domestic. 

O’Gara’s heart danced for very joy to find him- 
self really in the cottage of the pretty Marie. He 
wondered what people meant by casting slurs 
upon cottage life. Surely it was of all conditions 
the pleasantest! He was perfectly happy and at 
ease. He spoke at once. 

“Ah! Dr. Pymm could not come. I have a 
note here which will explain why he sent me.” 
He handed the same to Miss Parfleur, who sat 
down by the window to read it, without a word. 
O’Gara took out his handkerchief and flourished 
it around his lips, which smiled. ‘ You under- 
stand ?” he said. 

“It is just as well,” said Marie, refolding the 
note, and looking up at him, and then rising. “I 
will tell my mother that she is to expect you in- 
stead of the doctor before you see her.” She 
bowed ; and he believed that her dark eyes gleam- 
ed once as she did so. She left the room. 

In a few moments the child-like girl was sent 
for him, and he was led to a living-room across 
the hall. 

Marie had already taken up her embroidery at 


| in a fever with your obstinacy, good 


one side of the apartment. An elderly lady, with 
snow-white hair rolled back from her forehead, 
sat in an easy-chair beside the table in the mid- 
dle of the floor. Her black arched eyebrows and 
aquiline nose, her stately mien, and her long 
taper fingers lying negligently upon the purple 
table-cloth—ali were so pronounced as to strike 
O’Gara’s vision at the same instant. He made 
an obeisance in an angular manner, and looked 
over at the self-absorbed and statuesque Marie 
with reproach. 

“Dr. Pymrh’s assistant,” said Madame Par- 
fleur, in an impressive manner. “ Young sir, 
where have you studied ?” 

_“ Will Dr. O’Gara be seated ?”” proposed Marie, 
not looking up from her work. 

As soon as the colonel had found a chair, the 
elderly lady repeated her appalling question. He 
replied, put upon his mettle, 

“JT have studied wherever I have been, mad- 
am. And let me ask you how you do to-day— 


| quite the same ?” 


“T am never the same,” answered the white- 
haired Parisian, lifting her curved eyebrows still 
more. ‘“ Last night my daughter placed twelve 
small pieces of flannel upon different parts of 
my body, where unendurable chills had lodged 
themselves. My nights are terrible.” 

“The autumn is setting in,” said O’Gara. 
“ An eider-down coverlet—” 

“ No,” interrupted the invalid. “ 

“ All right,” assented the colonel. “ By-the- 
way, these haunting chills are a bore. I'll give 
you a dose for ’em.” 3 

“You know them, then!” exclaimed Madame 
Parfleur, leaning forward with unwonted eager- 
ness. “Who ever had them besides myself?” 

“Oh, persons of fine organization, once in a 
decade. They’re very rare, and I’m glad of hav- 
ing an opportunity of observing.an example of 
them. What do you do to amuse yourself when 
they keep you awake ?”’ 

Marie looked up. O’Gara mentally reined him- 
self in. 


“TIT am not of a temperament to be easily 


amused, doctor,” responded Madame Parfleur, gen- 
tly, and sighed. 

“Ah,” cried the colonel, “ but amusement is 
exactly what you must have. New experiments 
are afloat, my dear madam, in regard to these 
difficult distempers, which have already proved 
marvellously successful. Believe me, Dr. Pymm 
is so puzzled as to what next to try for you that 
he has begged me, with your approval, and un- 
der his supervision, to employ a few of those— 
those treatments from the study of which, and 
the—the observation of the results of’ —a 
glance at Marie—‘“I have lately come. In the 
first place, your life must be rendered enjoya- 
ble.” 

Madame Parfleur rolled up her eyes, and did 
not lower them until the colonel proceeded. 

“The next best thing to self-action is the ac- 
tion of another. I shall exercise your muscles 
through your imagination, and present you with 
a caged squirrel.” 

Again O’Gara observed (through the side of his 
head this time) that Miss Parfleur stopped sew- 
ing, in suspense. As for madame the mother, she 
stared at her taper fingers in dismay. 


O’Gara pulled his ear, and then remembered — 


the medicine case. He caught it up from the 
floor, opened it on his knees, and took out a bot- 
tle of sugar. Then he called for a glass of wa- 
ter, and emptied a portion of the sugar into it. 

“‘ How astonishingly like the method of a home- 
opathist !” the old lady said, alarmed. 

The colonel jumped a bit, and then replied : 

“We can not forego a medicinal prescription 
because it has a dangerous similarity to the other 
practice. As much deadly poison as I have pow- 
der in my bottle here would be the death of a 


whole State were it dissolved in bucketfuls of | 


water.” 

“ And you expect me to take your concoction, 
then?” demanded the hypochondriac, with dis- 
tended eyes. 

“‘ Ah, this is not deadly poison.” 

Marie looked over at the opened case, and then 
out of the window, as if thinking deeply. She 
was evidently aroused either to interest or sus- 
picion by the jovial young Irishman. 

“Drink this before retiring, madam,” said 
O’Gara. “And now will you tell me how your 
appetite is ?” 


“Tt is all that is left to me of my youth,” said : 


Madame Parfleur. “I eat daintily, but nothing 

i with me. My daughter is an incompa- 
rable cook.” 

“T can not believe it,” bluntly responded the 


colonel, determined to carry on this line of discus- 
sion. 


“Not? Your reason, monsieur.” 
“Can you expect me to believe that a young 
lady .who is so deft with silks and gauze should 


ve in gravies and stewing and baking? 


mpossible.”’ 
“Marie, you hear? Dr. O’Gara is a savage to 


suppoge you can not prepare a feast. Why, sir, 
I love her very much, as you may think; but 
if she could not master all culinary difficulties, 
terrible as it would seem, I admit I should not 
love her so much. Marie, how shall we prove 
that you can cook?” Certainly Madame Par- 
fleur had proved that she herself was a gour- 
mande, and had happened upon a favorite theme. 

“It can hardly matter to the doctor how I cook, 
dear,” says Marie; to which the ee 
mentally retorted, “ Don’t it, though ?”? He really 
said : 


“With all respect be it spoken, I have dined 
and supped so royally abroad, and even in your 
own Paris, that I am resolved, madam, not to be 
misled by your extravagant praise of a young 
lady who is undoubtedly more absorbed in leisure 
than in the hot climate of a kitchen. Let us al- 
low that she dresses a salad to perfection.” 
“Bah !” cried Madame Parfleur, “ you ” me 
sir, as- 


sure you my pride is nettled, and I wil] i 
you beyond question that Marie is no Sth Wg 
Here is my punishment fof your impertinence. 
which shall be the lighter that you are the frieng 
of our esteemed Dr. Pymm, ‘You shall stay to 
sup with us, and I give you my word it will not 
be for the last time. Marie, go, do your best 
and play the fairy, while the doctor and I come 
to a fuller understanding of my complicated ai] 
ments.” 

The colonel had blushed, bowed. smileq 
hemmed, and was profuse in his grateful aoe 
ledgments of the invalid’s hospitable invitation 
which she in her turn begged him to excuse as a 
piece of informal plebeian pleasantry. O'Gara 
closed his case with great good-humor, threw him. 
self back erect in his old-fashioned chair, and put 
his hand to his hip as if resting it upon an imagi- 
nary sword. Marie deliberately folded her work 
her lips compressed either in anger or mirth, and in 
a moment left the others to their discourse, which 
the young ex-officer endeavored to lead into agree. 
able channels. 

“ Nothing that I attempt,” said O’Gara, bitter. 
ly, to his host, Pymm, “ furthers my oe at all. 
Here is the healthy old Madame Parfleur getting 
as stout and strong as a milkmaid under my 
treatment of eau-sucré and pets, and short walks 
at early morning. I was born to be a great phy- 
sician, say, but I was never born to make quick 
work with Marie, who is as dumb as a fish, and 
does not even give mea good chance to make eyes 
at her.” , 

“You have been playing your part of lover 
exactly two weeks, I think, and have got on at 
railroad speed, J say,” Pymm responded, and nib- 
bled off the end of his cigar. “ As for me, I am 
only astonished that you have not been turned 
out-of-doors for some glaring nonsense or other. 
I have a mind to go with you on your visit to- 
day, and see how you proceed.” 

“You’re welcome.” 

“Get your wonderful wallet, then.” 

“Do you know, I left it at the cottage by acci- 
dent,” says O’Gara. “I don’t see how I could 
have been so careless.” 

The doctor turned his eyes on the young man, 
without moving, as he blew out his match. 

“I’m afraid that was a great mistake,” he re- 
marked, in a tone of apprehension. 

The two friends started off for the widow’s cot- 
tage, stepping with the precision of the trained 
pedestrians they were. | 

Marie opened the door for them herself, as if 
she had caught sight of her old acquaintance, the 
doctor, as he approached, for she was quite cor- 
dial to him; and some of her aroused geniality 
seemed to extend itself to O’Gara, whom she 
smiled upon, and whose hand she pressed good- 


naturedly with her own. 


They were ushered into Madame Parfleur’s 
special apartment, and found her with her inva- 
lid manner, but a better color in her cheeks than 
Pymm had ever seen there. She glanced amica- 
bly at the colonel, but to Pymm she said: 

“ You, sir, should take lessons of your assistant. 
He has the genius of a Napoleon in the field of 
medicine.” 

The doctor congratulated her upon the fortu- 
nate chance which had thrown in her way a mind 
so adapted to her needs as that of O’Gara, and 
asked the name of the finch which was singing 
in a cage at her elbow. 

But Madame Parfleur had already fastened her 
attention upon O’Gara, and implored him to tell 
her what she should take for a sensation as if all 
her bones were crumbling to dust. 

“Tt is so cruel,” she complained, “ for pray do 
not our bones last even when we are dead? And 
yet I must undergo the terror of having them 
crumble within my living frame.” 

“Tt is an insult of nature not to be borne,” 
cried the ex-officer. ‘Do but give me my medi- 
cine case, and I will see what can be effected.” 

Marie here started up from her chair, her face 
pink and dimpled, and going to a cupboard, took 
out the dingy little bag, and handed it to O'Gara. 

Pymm looked at the girl and caught her eye. 
She tossed her head most debonairly, put her 
hands in the little pockets of her muslin apron, 
and stood beside the centre table, watchful, as 
O’Gara opened his treasure store. No bottles 
were there. 

The colonel turned pale, gazing into his wallet. 

“T have not finished filling them with coffee 
and salt,” said Marie, softly. 

The hypochondriac was constrained to rise to 
her full height with the shock of surprise at this 
episode, and as the three young people burst out 
laughing, she looked from one to the other in in- 
creasing perplexity, largely mingled with haughty 
displeasure. 

“How!” said she, in her deep reverberating 
voice. ‘“‘ Are you all mad?” , 

“The Fates !” ejaculated the colonel, clutching 
his head with both hands in mock agony. “ Sure- 
ly I have lived to see myself destroyed !” 

“ Madame,” says Dr. Pymm, clearing his throat, . 
and crossing one leg over the other as if he were 
about to lecture to a dozen students, “favor me 
by resuming your chair, and by listening to nme 
quietly.’ Madame Parfleur sank back. “My 
friend O’Gara, permit me to inform you, does not 
believe in the infallible efficacy of medicine. 
Having learned from me that all my efforts at r¢- 
storing you to robust health with drugs appar 
ently resulted in nothing but disappointment, he 
asks me the favor of trying numberless practices 
at his tongue’s-end. for giving you diversion and 
exercise. Do you realize, my dear Madame Par- 
fleur, that you would doubtless .have refused to 
accede to these inspirations of his if your well- 
grounded prejudices had not been pampered by 
a certain semblance of powders and distillations - 
It is a matter for your candor and generous frank- 
ness to admit that my friend O’Gara has justified 
himself in his intelligent experiment, and that you 
are in fact a thousand times better in two weeks 
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und yourself for years. What 


ately hypochondriac smiled, and made a 

to the colonel, who had long 
a8 recovered his self-possession, and made the 
yest of the opportunity to get up something in 
the character of a flirtation with Marie. Her 


ke. 
mother spo nation of your attitude toward me, 


“This expla 
young friend, wholly satisfies me. I am pind “4 


been considered worthy of your skill. 
ade my daughter's turn to enlighten me as 
to her meddling with your medicine case, which 
I suppose had in it drugs of some value, however 


mild.” 
Marie play 


than you have 
do you say ? 


seemed greatly to stimulate him. 


Marie,” he said, rising and» 


Mademoiselle 
BP his heels together with a snap, as he 


weg oo was in the habit of doing that often 
os er f she can guess as correctly the sentiments 
rs. art as she has done the contents of my 


he 
bottles, stands absolved from any con- 


‘cable resentment.” 
oe arie at this gave utterance to a rippling 
lauch, at last saying, 

“Ah, Dr. O’Gara, a person of 80 much pro- 
fessional enthusiasm as- yourself, of such pro- 
found research, with originality into the bargain, 
can afford to forgive the petty offenses of less 
gifted mortals.” Witha blush, she turned away, a 
thought coquettishly, and going over to the win- 
dow where her _ lay, rested one hand idly 

retty silk. 
much time,” remarked Pymm. 
“O'Gara, do you have a few words with your pa- 
tient, and I will try to induce Miss Marie to re- 
new old acquaintanceship before it is too late. 
He took his chair to Marie’s side, who seated 
herself, and sedately began her embroidery. 

The couple at the window heard one exclama- 


tion after another in the melodious tones of the ; 


old French lady, rising above the steady stream 
of O’Gara’s hurried monotone, his Irish tongue 
having got his destiny into its own power. Ma. 
dame Parfleur’s eyebrows reached almost incredi- 
ble heights, her haunting chills crept over every 
limb, her bones shook if they did not crumble, 
and yet her understanding and her predilections 
were taken captive by the gracious eloquence of 
the gay colonel, who fully persuaded her of his 
sincere adoration of Marie. ms 
The fascinating girl was herself conscious of a 
serious crisis, although Pymm did not allow her 
anv ears to hear the conversation by the centre 
table. Her color came and went, and she often 
peeped out at the yellowing elm branches hang- 
ing near the window, biting her lip in some kind 
of perturbation. 


And when O’Gara got up and stepped over to | 


her, his gray eyes dark with earnest emotion, her 
brown eyes filled with tears, and she became so 
reserved that nothing would tempt her to raise 
her lids. 


Not long after this important day, for such it 
turned out to be, the colonel caught Pymm stand- 
ing alone, and looking at an object which he had 
taken out of his pocket. 

“What time is it? Iam always forgetting my 
watch now,” says O’Gara. He went up and look- 
ed over Pymm’s arm. He drew back again. The 
doctor had not been examining the time, as he 
had thought. ‘ Why, Clarence,” he said, “I did 
not know—what the deuce—you never told me! 
Is it a picture of Marie?” : 

Pymm .turned, put a photographed portrait 
back in an inner pocket warmed by his heart's 
blood, and appeared a little unnerved. 

“Why should I have told you?” he replied. 
“This is the portrait of a woman who is dead. 
You make me somewhat lonely in your new life 
of prosperous wooing. Well, I hope it will be of 
longer duration than that which J experienced. 
Our inclinations might have interfered with each 
other, you know, if I had not already loved.” 

Rose HawrtHorne Lartsrop. 


THE SOUDAN PROVINCES OF 
EGYPT 


Trat misfortunes never come singly is illus- 
trated in the troubles that have befallen the land 
of the Pharaohs and the Khedive within the last 
few months. While Arabi Pasha was defying 
the constituted rulers in the Delta of the Nile, 
and bringing the horrors of war to Alexandria 
and the neighboring districts, the False Prophet 
was leading an insurrection in the southern pro- 
vinces, and lowering the flag of Egypt in a vast 
territory which was acquired within the past de- 
cade, We are without full details of the affair, 
but it is safe to say that Egyptian authority has 
been set at naught in all'the regions around the 
equatorial lakes and nearly as far north as Khar- 
_toom. A late dispatch announces the repulse of 
the rebels at three different points, but it is cer- 
tain that the hostile forces are only a few days’ 
march from Khartoom, and long before aid can 
be sent to the feeble garrison the capital of the 
Soudan provinces may easily fall into the hands 
of the enemies of the Khedive. 

The addition of the southern provinces may be 
considered a thing of to-day, as it occurred only 
a little more than ten years ago; its nominal ob- 
ject was the suppression of the slave-trade, which 
had become the principal commerce of the White 
Nile and its tributaries, 
Pasha, then Khedive, commissioned Sir Samuel 

Y. Baker to organize an expedition with suffi- 
cient military strength to overpower the dealers 
in human flesh, and dis their armed bands 
that were destroying vil laying waste large 
areas of country, killing such of the inhabitatits 

_ 88 refused to submit and failed to make good 


their flight, and selling their prisoners to the pur- 


aved with a chain of beads at her 
nd cast a covert glance at O'Gara. 


and then gallantly kissing his hand to. 


For this purpose Ismail . 


chaser who would pay the highest price for them. 
Sir Samuel was invested with the title and rank 
of a pasha, with power of life and death over all 
who denied his authority to rule, and he was 
made absolute Governor of the new territories for 
the period of four years from April-1, 1869. It 
was an entirely natural circumstance in the 
course of political events that the first step in 
the programme was the “ annexation” of ten times 
as much territory as the army of the new pasha 
could occupy and control. The annexation took 
place at Gondokoro on the 27th of May, 1871, 
and was an impressive ceremony—at least for 
those who took part in it; but it does not seem 
to have fallen with due weight upon the negro 
mind, as the natives remained hostile to the move-’ 
ment for transferring them to the rule of Egypt, 
and the campaign of Baker is a record of more 
disasters than triumphs. His successor, Gordon 
Pasha, who had won fame in China for carrying 
out the policy of the Americans, Ward and Bur- 
gevine, in the suppression of the Tae-ping re- 
bellion, continued the efforts for destroving the 
traffic in slaves ; but in spite of all the good work 
of these military philanthropists the degrading 
commerce continues, though in a less degree than 


before. 


_ The southern limit of the annexed territory is 
exactly at the line of the equator, on the shores 
of the Albert Nyanza, and on the borders of Mte- 
sa’s kingdom. Baker Pasha prudently abstained 
from absorbing the realms of that powerful mon- 
arch, and confined his attentions to the weaker 
powers of Unyoro and Umiro and the kingless 
tribes of Shoolis, Baris, Shillooks, and Dinkas. 
The Shoolis were more readily conquered than 
any others; in fact, they yielded at once to the 
new dispensation, as it was expected to free them 
from the incursions of the slave-dealers, and they 
paid the slight tax which Baker imposed with a 
readiness like that of the denizens of New York 


_ under the rule of a Tammany prince. The Nile 


was opened to navigation from Khartoom to Gon- 
dokoro, a distance of about a thousand miles ; and 
the dwellers along its banks refrained from firing 
on the passing steamers, mainly for the reason 
that they possessed no fire-arms. Military sta- 
tions were established throughout the conquered 
country, but in their number and the distances 
between them they resembled the visits of angels. 
The subjection to Egyptian rule has been little 
more than nominal at any time, and there has 
hardly been a month of entire peace since the 
memorable day when the flag was saluted at Gon- 
dokoro. Sometimes one tribe and sometimes an- 
other has been in open revolt, and there have 
been occasions when half the territory was in an 
insurrectionary condition. Hundreds of Egyptian 
soldiers have fallen by the spears and arrows of 
the natives, and many an officer of European or 
American birth has perished in the same way, or 
by the fevers and other diseases that prevail .in 
those pestilential regions. Commerce in ivory 
and other tropical products has not equalled the 
dreams of the sanguine projectors of the con- 
quest of Equatorial Africa, and altogether the 
annexation has been a costly enterprise for Is- 
mail Pasha and his successor. 

The population of the annexed territory is va- 
riously estimated from four to eight or ten mill- 
ions; it consists of savage tribes and people 
among whom the census is unknown, and conse- 
quently all figures concerning it must remain in 
the domain of guess-work. There is no military 
organization among them worthy of the name, 
and the greater part of the army which the False 
Prophet has raised is little better than a mob, 
carrying the rude weapons of the savage. The 
slave-dealers had a sort of military following, 
armed with muskets and sabres, divided into re- 
giments and companies, and occupying stations 
through the country where their operations were 
carried on. In many instances they were officer- 
ed by soldiers who had deserted from the Khe- 
dive’s army or whose term of service had expired ; 
some of these officers displayed considerable skill 
in disciplining the savages under their orders, and 
the worst opposition to Baker and his successors 
during their campaigns was from the slave-deal- 
ers’ troops. It is probable that these irregulars 
have formed the nucleus for the army which the 
False Prophet has raised, and which is variously 
stated to be from fifty to a hundred thousand 
strong. If this be the case, there is every reason 
to fear the capture of Khartoom before many 
days. Already all the provinces annexed by Ba- 
ker have returned to native rule, or misrule, and 
with the fall of Khartoom the territory would be 
reduced to an area less than that left by Moham- 
med Ali. We may expect the bones of that grim 
old warrior to turn in his grave, and his long- 
hushed lips to utter fierce anathemas on those 
who have robbed his kingdom of the city that he 
founded. 

Khartoom is a picturesque place of about forty 
thousand inhabitants, on the tongue of land be- 
tween the White and Blue Nile. The principal 
front of the city is on the Blue Nile, and the 
traveller on approaching it sees a line of palaces 
and kindred buildings extending upward of a 
mile along the bank, surrounded by groves of 
orange, citron, and other trees, and dominated by 
a single mosque, which is the first object to catch 
the eye. Back of these edifices is the older part 
of the town—a region of narrow streets and little 
shops, not unlike those of Cairo and the native 
part of Alexandria. The population is a mixture 
of Berbers, Soudan negroes, Bishareen and other 
Arabs, Fellaheen from Lower Egypt, and a liber- 
al sprinkling of Nubians and the wandering 
tribes of Darfoor and other lands to the west and 
south. It is a kaleidoscope of humanity that 
will puzzle the ethnologist to the end of time. 
The European population includes in the lower 
and middle strata a few dozen Greeks and Ital- 

in the sale of European products, 
two or three German merchants, and now and 
then an adventurous Englishman who is endea- 
voring to carry the blessings of free trade into the 


heart of Africa. There is an Austrian consul- 
general residing there, and there are consulates 
of France, England, and the United States; the 
latter is represented by a consular agent who is a 
native of Egypt, and is glad to fill the position 
without salary for the sake of the honor and pro- 
tection it affords. The Austrian Catholics have 
had a mission at Khartoom for some thirty or 
forty years, and quite recently the London Mis- 
sionary Society sent some representatives to live 
there. The streets are cleaner than one would 
expect to find them after seeing other cities of 
the East, but in spite of this Khartoom is an un- 
healthy spot for Europeans, to whom a compul- 
sory residence of five years is equivalent to a 
death-warrant. 

Khartoom owes its existence to a tragedy. 


Shendy was formerly the capital of the Soudan, . 


and was ruled by ifek Nemr, whose ferocity gave 
him the sobriquet of “the Leopard.” In 1821 
Mohammed Ali sent his son Ismail Pasha to de- 
mand the submission of Mek Nemr; the pasha 
made his camp outside the town, and demanded 
hay for his horses and camels, and food for his 
troops, and on the king pleading poverty, the 
pasha struck him with the stem of his pipe, and 
called him a dog of an infidel. The king then 
bowed his head as if in terror, and said the Egyp- 
tian should have all he asked, and more. 

All night the king’s people were busy bring- 
ing forage and piling it around the camp, and the 
largest piles were near the tents of the pasha and 
his officers. The pasha laughed, and so did his 
officers; in the morning there was no laughter, 
as the negroes at a given signal set fire to the 
heaps of forage, and the pasha and most: of his 
followers were roasted to death! The few who 
succeeded in passing the line of flame were 
speared by the Nubians, who surrounded the camp 
in great numbers. In the following year Moham- 
med Ali sent ar army to destroy Shendy, leaving 
not one stone on another, and to kill “ the Leop- 
ard”; but he escaped to the wilderness, and was 
never taken. The capital of the country was 

transferred to Khartoom, then a small village, and 
the growth of commerce, added to its geographi- 
cal position, has made it an important place. 

The direct route to Khartoom is up the Nile 
to Korosko, above the first cataract, and thence 
over the desert to Aboo Hamed and Berber, 
whence boats may be taken to Khartoom. It is 
247 miles from Korosko to Aboo Hamed by the 
desert, and about 600 by the river, which here 
makes a great bend to the west. It is another 
hyndred miles from Aboo Hamed to Berber, 
making about350 miles in all, and over this route 
many regiments of Egyptian soldiers have made 
their way. Between Korosko and Aboo Hamed 
there is only one place where water can be ob- 
tained, and it.is so impregnated with salt as to 
be undrinkable by man, and only endurable to 
the tough stomach of the camel. The road is 
marked by the bleaching bones of camels that 
have perished of hunger and thirst, and by nu- 
merous graves of men who have died in the same 
way. On one occasion an entire regiment was 
overcome by heat and the absence of water, and 
only a few escaped. Another and in some re- 
spects a better route is by way of Suakim, on the 
Red Sea, whence a desert road, 288 miles long, 
leads to Berber. The troops from Cairo will 
probably be sent by this route; they will go by 
rail to Suez, and thence by steamer to Suakim, 
and it is safe to say that not less than six weeks 
will be required for their journey. When we 
add another six weeks for the inevitable delays 
inseparable from the movements of Oriental ar- 
mies, it is easy to understand the long time that 
must elapse before relief can reach the threaten- 
ed garrison of Khartoom. Txomas W. Knox. 


ACROSS, THE HARLEM. 


Tne elevated railroads are rapidly changing 
the face of New York. Contrary to the expecta- 
tions of their projectors, their first effect was not 
at the upper terminal points, but in the interme- 
diate region, just beyond the limit at which daily 
transit by horse-car became intolerable. ‘“ Forty 
minutes” used to be roughly set as this limit, and 
whoever was forced much to exceed it generally 
preferred a residence honestly suburban to a resi- 
dence which was only nominally living in town. 
A map showing the relative densities of popula- 
tion on Manhattan Island now and five years 
would show the region between Fifty-ninth Street 
and Ninetieth and between the Park and the East 
River to have thriven most. This is the region 
known officially as the Nineteenth Ward, and un- 
officially as “‘ Yorkville,” and still endeared to its 
older inhabitants under the name of “the vil- 
lage.” In 1880, one of the greatest building 
years in the history of the city, the new buildings 
erected in this district were almost equal in num- 
ber and value to those of all the rest of the city. 

The time of Harlem had not yet come; much 
less that of the “annexed district” beyond the 
Harlem River. ° That time can not be said to 
have fully come as yet. It is one of the imme- 
diate problems of municipal development whether 
the march of population is to continue to the 
building up of the waste places between York- 
ville and Harlem, and then to push on across the 


‘river, or whether the west side will first be 


brought to a populousness more closely approach- 
ing that of the east side. This is not so simple 
@ question as perhaps it looks, nor can the an- 
swer to it, which so many householders and in- 
tending householders and “ real estate operators” 
in general are interested in knowing, be arrived 
at from the study of a good topographical map 
of the island, even if there were such a thing 
available for popular use, and with the course of 
the elevated roads already known. 

In fact, the migrations of peoples, on the great 
scale or on the small, are not matters of delib- 
eration or of forethought so much as matters 
of immediate necessity, which leave no time for 


~gsituation. 


the exercise of those qualities. That New York 
will grow is as certain as any future event can 
be; but the precise direction which its growth 
will take, or rather the order in which it will 
spread out to occupy its now unoccupied territo- 
ry, can not so certainly be foretold. Movements 
of people are often determined, like movements 
of herds of wild or tame animals, by causes ap- 
parently trivial and absurd compared with the mag- 
nitude of the results. A flock of sheep will jump 
over the place where there was once a barrier, 
and march around the place where there was 
once an obstruction ; and there is-much that is 


‘ ovine in the procedures of masses of men. 


Although it is difficult to tell beforehand which 
one of two obstacles—the one apparently big, 
the other apparently litt!e—will offer the more 
resistance, it is as true of the movement of pop- 
wation as of any other movement that it takes 
place “‘ along the line of least resistance.” Arti- 
ficial facilities as well as natural may provide 
this line, and although it is hard to account, from 
the map of New York, for the arrested develop- 
ment of the west side of New York when com- 
pared with the east side, we may be sure there 
are reasons for it. 

The bridging of the Harlem tends to increase 
this inequality between the two sides, which the 
completion of the Riverside Drive tended to di- 
minish. The ground to the westward of Fifth 
Avenue rises rapidly and abruptly along the west 
bank of the Harlem, until at High Bridge, as 
the crossing of the river by the Croton Aqueduct 
is commonly called, it becomes absolutely pre- 
cipitous, and is still more precipitous at the nar- 
rower gorge above that point which it has been 
proposed to span by a bridge for a driveway and 
footway, to be constructed by the Park Depart- 
ment. From this point the “ river,” as the estu- 
ary is called which makes New York an island, 


gradually narrows, until it is impossible to digni- — 


fy it any longer with the more imposing title, 
and becomes Spuyten Duyvil Creek. 

One of the most striking proofs of the rapid 
growth of New York is that furnished by the 
bridges of the Harlem, shown in the illustration 
on page 728. McComb’s Dam Bridge is the old- 
est of all, and that structure, though ramshackle, 
is not venerable. Of the others, one alone is a 
practicable driveway. This is thé one at Third 
Avenue, which is Harlem Bridge proper. The 
Madison Avenue Bridge, of which. only the piers 
are as yet visible, is meant also for private traf- 
fic and transit,and the other two are parts of 
the elevated railway system. The surburban 
rapid transit and foot bridge, in the foreground, 
is only just commenced, and our picture. of it is 
from. the architect’s plans. 

With the completion of the Madison Avenue 
Bridge the facilities for populating the annexed 
district will be greatly increased, and the west 
side will be handicapped anew in the race for de- 


velopment. The development of the annexed dis- - 


trict will, however, depend very much on the 
treatment of that district by the municipal au- 
thorities. The comprehensive and thoroughly 
studied plan submitted some years ago to the 
Park Department by Messrs. Otmstep & Cros is 
still, we believe, in abeyance, and it will soon be 
necessary to determine whether that or a similar 
plan shall be executed, or whether the annexed 
district shall suffer from the “gridiron” street 
system of 1807, the Procrustean application of 
which to New York does not vindicate the wis- 
dom of our ancestors, nor conduce to the com- 
fort and convenience of their descendants. It is 
well to recall, while this subject is under discus- 
sion, the striking remark of the Commissioner 
of Public.Works in his last report, that the tax- 
payers who five years ago were resisting costly 
improvements are now clamoring for them. The 
best way to keep down taxes in the present sit- 
uation of New York seems to be to extend the 
taxable area, and increase the productive and tax- 
earning power of real estate. In the economies 
of a great city penny-wisdom is surely pound- 
folly. 


FRESH FROM WEST POINT. 


THE young lieutenant, fresh from his studies 
on the banks of the Hudson, who finds himself 
for the first time in command of a scouting party 
in the Indian country, is placed in a most trying 
Brave, gallant, and thoroughly versed 
in the theory of what is called “civilized war,” 
he now confronts an enemy whose way of fighting 
is entirely new to him—sneaking, wily, treacher- 
ous,and cruel. But with trusty and experienced 
men at his side, he quickly learns the duties of 
his new position, and in a few months becomes a 
skillful frontier soldier. 


A COLORADO “DUG.OUT.” 


On page 729 will be found another of the spir- 
ited sketches of “‘ cow-boy” life which Mr. W. A. 
Rogers has drawn for Harper’s WEEKLY. We 
have already given pictures of their out-door life, 
pursuits, and adventures. In this sketch we give 
a representation of one of the “ dug-outs”—the 
semi-subterranean houses which are to be met 


with in abundance along the railways in the far — 


West and Southwest. 
Life in these unique habitations is very cozy 
and comfortable. Their construction renders 
them an equally good defense against the sever- 
ity of winter storms and the attacks of hostile 
Indians. Cellar-like, as the name implies, and 
with substantial bullet-proof roof, sometimes cov- 
ered with earth, with a roaring fire on the hearth, 
they are as secure as a fortress. Almost similar 
habitations are found in Kamtchatka and Alaska. 
In these comfortable quarters the cow-boys pass 
the time in various ways—some playing cards, 
others mumble-the-peg, others in reading. There 
is a good deal of monotony in this sort of exiet- 
ence, but the boys find abundant compensation 
in the wild excitements of their out-door life, 
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ROBERT HERRICK. 


More than two years ago Mr. E. A. AnBey be- 
gan in Harper’s MaGazine a series of charmingly 
quaint illustrations of Herricx’s poems. He 


' caught the tone of the fine old lyric poet. with 


sympathetic felicity, and with the inspired ima- 
gination of the artist has wrought in the very 
spirit of Herrick’s time. These _ illustrations 
have now been gathered into a volume of selec- 
tions from Herricx’s poetry, edited by Mr. Aus- 
t1n Dopson, which will soon be published by Har- 
per & Brorners. It will be one of the most su- 

rb gift-books of the season, and will make 

ERRICK’s poetry known to thousands of readers 
to whom he is now little more than a name. 


mire. The name it- 
self of the singer, Ros- 

ERT HERRICK, is musical 
and suggestive. His best 
poems read for the first time convey a sense 
of ineffable grace and melody, and the Easy 
Chair recalls vividly the delight with which a 
young boy browsing in a great library first 
tasted the ambrosia of Herricx’s verse. It 
was a rude shock, however, to see his portrait. 
It is that of a bovine Bacchus. The close- 

rling mass of hair clings to the head, and, 
covering the forehead, almost blends with the 
shaggy eyebrow. The immense aquiline nose 
springs beak-like from beyond the staring 
eyes, the mustache of a Cavalier covers the 
lip above the full mouth, and the chin doubles 
down in heavy jowls to the thick neck.” 

For a long time Herrick’s poetry was neg- 
lected, and the first modern reprint of his com- 
plete works was published in 1823. Selec- 
tions from his poems had been made previous- 
ly, however, and the choicest of his lyrics were 
admired by all lovers and students of the older 
English poetry. Every collection of a 
— contained the few short lyrics by which 

e was known to readers in general. 
Mr. Donson has made the selections for this 
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FRANCIS SEYMOUR HADEN AND 
HUBERT HERKOMER. 


Tae artists and their art have ever been a theme 
of interest, and countless goodly volumes are fill- 
ed with the lore of painters and pictures. Even 
the poet, beloved of all men, is limited by the lan- 
guage in which he writes. But the artist speaks 
in a language understood by every human crea- 


ture who has eyes. The great paintings, incom-— 


days of each other. Mr. Seymour Haney, who 
landed on the bth of November, intends to re. 
main about two months. He comes with the 
double purpose of seeing the country and of de. 
lectures upon etching—an art upon 
which he has a pre-eminent right to speak with 
authority—while Mr. has come to 
visit the scenes where some years of his early 
childhood were passed, and has taken a studio 
in New York, where he intends for some months 
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if 
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parable as they are, seem like solitary aristo- 
crats, into whose presence but few can enter ; 
and as the world grows democratic, the work 
of the artist, like the work of the writer, must 
be here and everywhere at once. Nearly 
four centuries ago this need was felt by AL- 
BERT Durer, and he supplied it by multiply- 


& ing his own creations by means of the etch- 
aw ing-needle or the graver. Modern ideas have 


greatly modified both literature and . art. 
Mitton or Dr. Jonnson would have reqtired 
a stately folio volume to express what’ any 
writer of to-day would compress into a mag- 
azine article; and the same concise direct- 
ness is seen in contemporary art, and most 
of all in painter’s etching, which is. the di- 
rectest expression of pure artistic thought. 
Upon another page are published the por- 
traits of two distinguished British artists, 
who have arrived in America within a few 


Although at his best one of the most delight- 
ful of lyric poets, there is none whose works re- 
quire more careful editing and selection. “He 
wrote,” says the “Easy Chair,” in Harper's Mac- 
azine for June last, “the most exquisite verses 
to flowers; verses musical and pure and delicate 
—very dew-drops of song; but he had also a 
taste for the town and the table and all fleshly 
delights. There could, indeed, be no greater 
amazement than that of some young reader sud- 
denly coming for the fitst time upon the ‘ Daf- 
fodils,’ or ‘Violets,’ or ‘Meadows,’ or ‘ Rose- 
Buds,’ and hastening enchanted to the volumes 


of the poet, only to find the lilies blooming in the 
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volume with excellent taste and judgment, and 
it will be in the highest degree welcome to lovers 
of art and of old English poetry. The illustra- 
tions on this page, which now appear for the first 
time, will give our readers a foretaste of the feast 
of beauty which, awaits them in the volume it- 
self. The grace and quaintness of the drawing, 
the delicacy of the engraving, captivate the eye 
and the imagination. Mr. ABBEy’s pencil catches 
the lightly tripping daintiness of Herrick’s airy 
and sometimes artificial conceits as well as the re- 
fined grace of his purer verse, and every reader 
of cultivated taste will welcome the volume as @ 
beautiful tribute to the poet’s genius. 
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SELECTIONS FROM ABBEY’S ILLUSTRATIONS TO HERRICK’S POEMS. 


That thy fhalt 
“SAnd citi¢ me 
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That fwettly oven't mvf¢ confrfe; 
art aA mannt ef wrthinefre : 
‘Bvt hark how [ ‘an now €xprefre 
My Ivut vate my 


withevt 


to devote himself esnecially to the painting of 
portraits. | 

As there is little in common between these two 
artists (save undoubtedly mutual respect and es- 
teem), they may be spoken of separately. 

Of Francis Seymour HaDeEn it may be said that 
in the long annals of art, from Vasari down to 
Ruskin, there is no more remarkable case than 
his. Instances are not rare of men who, having 
utterly failed in one career, have afterward suc- 
ceeded in another totally different. But for a 
busy surgeon first to achieve eminence in his own 
exacting profession, and then, comparatively late 
in life, to take up etching—the most difficult of all 
the graphic arts—and in it to produce work which 
ranks him throughout Europe and America as 
the greatest living etcher, is only another proof 
that genius is not tied down by ordinary limita- 
tions, and that the artist, like the poet, is “born, 
not made.” Some days ago so capable a critic 


Cher. frvgard and foyvnd ar fweege 
7 Kine when they at milkinge meet 


Neowe for to win thy Heifer faire 
firik® thee fvch a nimble aire 


faye thy felfe , ‘tiv rare: 
“Ompare -. 


“her. Yaye by awhile’ yovr pipes, réft 
e/int® have heart Atferued tt 


Te thy feeerling again 

play the fvtp another ftrain 

That thev fhalt fetar my pipe doy raignt 
Ontr thine Cat av Autraigne 


Wor, fhall by thir 
now? the priz® and wager iv 
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as Peter Moran (himself President of the Philadelphia Etching 
Club) delivered this emphatic opinion: “I consider Seymour 
HapeEN to be the greatest landscape artist who has expressed him- 
self through etching, not even excepting REMBRANDT.” 

That we possess such art as this is in a sense a golden accident, 
for it was during an enforced idleness, necessitated by overwork at 
the medical profession, that Mr. Hapen took up etching as a recre- 
ation, and such masterpieces as the “Sunset in Ireland” and 
“Shere Mill Pond” were done without the least intention of ex- 
' hibiting or publishing them. Thus for more than twenty years 
the accomplished amateur amused himself, and it was not until 
1864 that a selection of his etchings was first published. The 
result is now matter of history. The busy surgeon found himself 
a famous artist, and those who best know whereof they speak 
declare that this fame rests on such sure foundations that no mere 
changes of taste or fashion can ever shake it, but that it will go 
down to posterity as surely as that of RemBranpt and CLacpDE have 
come down to us. 

To have seen Seymour Hapen in his own home in the West End 
of London is something to remember. The first and second floors 
of his house do not greatly differ from the corresponding stories 
of other handsome residences in that aristocratic quarter. But the 
privileged visitor who may ascend to the third and fourth floors 
will enter the sanctum sanctorum indeed. In one large room is the 


FRANCIS SEYMOUR HADEN.—Puorograruep sy Sanony. 


- FRESH FROM WEST POINT—THE. NEW LIEUTENANT ON - HIS -FIRST 


artist’s magnificent, and indeed unsurpassed, coMection of old 
prints. Among them are several which have cost their owner 
from one to two thousand dollars each, and are well worth what 
they cost. The large revenue which Mr; Hapen derives from the 
sale of his own etchings is devoted to two good causes. Charity 
has the first claim (and especially the Hospital for Incurables, 
which was originally founded by himself), and the residue is de- 
voted to the augmentation of this cherished and precious collec- 
tion of old prints. 

Another large room on the same floor contains the artist’s own 
etchings; but in its well-arranged shelves are several compart- 
ments which are empty, and which never can be refilled, because 
all the impressions are gone, and the plates that printed them, 
having begun to show signs of wear and tear, were broken up. 

In Sir Wittram Drakr’s Catalogue of the Etched Work of Francis 
Seymour Haden, the significant statement, “the plate is destroyed,” 
occurs fifty-four times. Included in these is the lovely “Shere Mill 
Pond,” of which all that remains now to its creator is an empty 
shelf and the fragments of a broken plate. The last proof taken 
from this plate before it was destroyed is so fine that many an 
artist only a little less conscientious would have allowed it to print 
several more, and connoisseurs would have been glad to possess 


em. 
Still another department in Mr. Hapen’s house contains his 


he 


HUBERT HERKOMER.—F rom an Eroutne sy 


printing-presses, The famous printer FREDERICK GOULDING comes 
there and works under the artist’s direct supervision, and every 
proof that is not absolutely perfect is scrupulously destroyed. A 
characteristic incident, never before related, may illustrate this 
great fastidiousness as to the quality of his works. An American 
dealer had induced Mr. HapbEN to consent to part with the remain, 
ing impressions of the “first state” of his great etching, “The 
Breaking up of the old War Ship Agamemnon” ; and among the 
few remaining were five or six which the artist said were not quite 
perfect, and he pointed out certain stains or wrinkles which were 
so slight that very few connoisseurs would have objected to them. 
The dealer still consented to have them included with the perfect 
ones, but he was considerably astonished some minutes later to see 
Mr. Haprn quietly tear them up and throw. them into the waste- 


basket. He had sacrificed hundreds of dollars rather than allow , 


an unworthy proof of his work to get into circulation. 

The personal influence of one great artist is so strong that it 
sometimes forms an epoch. Something like this took place in 
another art about fifteen years ago, when the lamented Parepa- 
Rosa seemed to have carried forward high-class vocal music half 
a century in this country.. Etching is no longer understood by the 
cultivated few only; it is becoming universally admired. Our own 
etchers are now doing admirable work, and we have every right to 
expect that the visit of Francis Seymour Hapen will have a pow- 
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erful and permanent influence for good upon the 
art of America. 

Hvusert HERKOMER was born in a village of 
Bavaria on the 26th of May, 1849. This famous 
young painter, Associate of the Royal Academy, 
winner of a grand medal of honor at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1858, and now on the flood tide of 
success, Was brought up in a school which, though 
it has turned out many worthy scholars, is yet a 
hard one—the school of adversity. 

His father and his uncle were wood-carvers by 
trade. The family emigrated to America in 1851, 
and settled in Ohio, where they remained for six 
years. Then the father decided to try his for- 
tunes in England, and settled with his family at 
Southampton, while the father’s brother remained 
in Ohio. Wood-carving in proper hands mav be 
dignified into an art—witness the work of old 
Griniing Grepons at Windsor Castle and else- 
where—and it would be an instructive researcli to 
diseover how far the influence of the HERKOMER 
family is to be thanked for the interesting cir- 
cumstance that the beautiful panels of the great 
organ at Cincinnati were carved by the fair hands 
of the ladies of that artistic city. 

At the Southampton Art School young HvuBERT 
won a medal in his fourteenth year. In March, 
1866, he entered the life school at South Ken- 
sington, where he studied for five months, and re- 
turning to Southampton, he and some young asso- 
ciates opened a modest little exhibition of their 
own works, and it was here that our artist sold 
his first picture. In the next few years he strug- 
gled bravely against poverty, working hard the 
while, and as lately as 1869 he was lodging rent 
free in a ruined house in the village of Hythe, 
Kent, where he slept soundly on a bed of straw, 
and commenced working on his pictures at three 
o’clock in the bright summer mornings. 

This same year two of his works were*exhibit- 
ed at the Dudley Gallery, London, and their com- 
parative success encouraged our artist to estab- 
lish himself in the great city. In the spring of 
1870 he sent a large water-color drawing to the 
Dudley Gallery,.and when the exhibition was 
opened he was delighted to find his own picture 
hanging, not only “on the line,” but in the place 
of honor. Herkomer is by no means the only 
successful artist who has had his best training 
while serving on the staff of an illustrated journal. 
From 1869 to 1873 he contributed many admi- 
rable sketches to the London Graphic, and now 
for the first time he found himself in prosperous 
circumstances. It was in 1875 that his noble 
picture of the old Chelsea veterans sitting at wor- 
ship was exhibited at the Royal Academy, and 
It is related 
that when the grave and reverend Academicians 
of the hanging committee, though wearied with 
the day’s work of selecting or rejecting, came at 
last to the young contributor’s picture, they could 
not refrain from greeting it with a round of ap- 
plause. 

The rest was easy—at least easy to a man of 
such ability and such indomitable energy. His 
versatile hand is equally at home in oils, water- 
colors, sketches, and etching; and he has recent- 
ly mezzotinted a tine plate after a painting by 
Mittais. 

If Hvsert Herkomer, at the age of thirty, an 
innovator and a “foreigner” (a term which in 
England implies serious drawbacks), has been 
able to break the thick ive of British conserva- 
tisin, what may not such a man achieve in the 
time to come ? FREDERICK KEPPEL. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR WAKEFULNESS. 

De. Wa. P. Buffalo, N. Y., says: pre- 
scribed it for a Catholic priest, w ho was a hard student, 
for wakefulness, extreme nervousness, etc., and he 
reports it hus been of great benefit to him.”—[4 dv.) 


BURNETT’S COCOAINE, 
Tar Best and Cheapest Hair Dressing, It kills dan- 
druff, allays irritation, and promotes a vigorous growth 
of the Hair. Burnett's Flav oring Extracts are invari- 
ably the purest aud best.—[ddv. j 


NATURE DESIGNS MILK 
For infants and invalids. Its happiest combination is 
Auglo-Swiss Milk-Food, liquid upun heating.—[Adv.] 


Have you ever-thought how much entertainment 
might be had at home evenings if you could only fivd 
rome way to use your chromo cards, photographs, 
scrap pictures, etc., in a mugic lantern instead of the 
old familiar stock of glase slides? It seems almost 
like wishing for the impossible, and yct a cheap in- 
strument has been invented for the purpose, called the 
Polyopticon, and you can learn all about it by inquir- 
ing of the Murray Hitt Pcsuisuine Co., 129 t 28th 
Street, New York —{Adv.] 


AnGostvrRa Bitress are the best remedy for remov- 
ing indigestion and all diseases originating from the 
digestive organs. Beware of counterfeits. Ask yous 
erocer or zist for the genuine article, manufact- 
ured by Dr. J. G. B. Sizexut & Sons.—{ Adv. } 
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Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
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To obviate the many complaints caused 
by the dissatisfaction tn the wear of black 
silks, 

Messrs. JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
nave advanced the standard of their widely 


2-99 


known “Cachemere Sublime De Hovi. 
These goods are made by hand, are of a 


pure vegetable dye, and less liable to break | 


or wear shiny than any other black silks. 
They strongly recommend them in every 
particular. 
JAMES McCREERY CO,, 
Broadway cor. 11th St. 
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t Beautifully Illustrated M 
_— few Little People in the World. 
The extraordinary success of this Magazine | 
that the people desire the best literary and artistic mat- 
ter for the instruction and amusement of little children. 


The stories and poems, all original, aré by the 
Best Writers for Children. 
The illustrations, 380 a year, are made by the 
Best Artists in the World, 
expressly for this Magazine. Invaluable as an eduea- 


- The cheapest as well as the best. 
or 41.50 A YEAR. 15 CENTS A COPY. 


Newsdealers sell it. Specimen free. The most lib- 
eral terms to Agents. Special terms to ls. 


RUSSELL PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 
LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


. OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. ‘‘Is 
a success and a boon for which nations should 
“ Medical Press,” ‘‘ Lancet,” 
‘British Medical Journal,” &c. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 
Label. This caution is necessary, owing te 
various cheap and inferior substitutes being 
in the market. 4 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, © 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, MoKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 


A STORY OF NEW YORK SOCIETY. 


16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


The story is cleverly told and gives a picture of 
metropolitan society which is realistic in the extreme. 
The author writes from an intimate knowledge, and 
as she has the gifts of wit and humor, portrays her 
characters in graphic sketches. A piquant undertone 
of satire serves further to gratify the reader.— Boston, 
Traveller. 

It is most interesting. It has humor, pathos, and 

dramatic situations. All through it are fine descrip- 
lions, bright reflections, and wise suggestions.—Bos- 
ton Globe, 
_ There are clever touches in the book. The vicious 
gossips are pretty well illustrated and the hunger of 
some people for social success is fairly set out.— 
Hartford Courant. 

One soon reaches the conclusion that its author is 
a lady who is thoroughly familiar with the world of 
Which she writes. The tone of the book is fresh, 
breezy, healthy. It is so frank and natural through- 
out that it does one good to come into contact with 
the characters who figure in its pages.—Utica Herald. 

The story is carefully finished in all its details, and 
is well adapted to afford an insight into the various 
phases of the society in the metropolis that lives by 
itself and only for itself,— Rochester Herald. 

‘The heroine is from the extreme West—a charming 
girl by nature—but with a thousand Western pecu}i- 
arities Of manner that embarrass her greatly on her 
eutrance into New York society, while her Western 
independence makes it harder at first for her to take a 
pupil's place. There is a great deal about social forms 
iu New York which will make the book interesting to 
the feminine mind, details about sending cards, intro- 
ducing people, etc.—Boston Advertiser. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Ee” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
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THE REFORM GOVERNESS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. are ex- 
hibiting &n unusually fine line of Rugs, just re- 
ceived from the ORIENTAL MANUFACT- 
URERS, in popular sizes and fashionable 


 BARPETS. 


ALSO, choice patterns in Foreign Axminster, 
Body Brussels, and Moquettes. | 
N. B.—A full line of Body Brussels, Tapestries, 
and Ingrains, of the best Domestic Manufact- 

ure, AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Broadway and 19th St. 


OPERA GLASSES, 


FIELD GLASSES. 


The Largest Stock in the United States. 
QUEEN & CO., Philadelphia. 


Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 32 pages, de- 
scribing 600 different Opera and Field Glasses, sent 
on application. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


, Per Year: 

HARPER'S 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY.......--- 
HARPER’S 4 00 
The THREE above publications...... 
Any TWO above named T 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE..... 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 8.0 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, . 

Oue Year (52 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 


The Volumes of the Wrexty and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Pore with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazinz with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 2 ceuts per nuinber. Fail list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Haspxe & 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand voiumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 
to C. 


Send two 8c. stam TOLLNER, 
Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y., for a new eet el 
| Chromo Cards and Catalogue of 


test Designs for fall and winter. 


lute charm. 
writing a poem in prose.”—Philadelphia Times. 


mall, 


ELEGANT GIFT-BOOKS. 


NEW ENGLAND BYGONES. 


By E. H. Ars H. With an Intro- 


duction by Gail Hamilton. Illustrated in the very 
highest — of art, with 80 handsome engravings, 
executed best artists and engravers. Svu, 
Cloth, Gilt Extra, $5.00; Tree Calf, $9.00. 


‘“‘There is about what this woman writes an abso- 
In a word, E. H. Arr is a genius, and her 


CHRISTINE. 


A Poem. By T. Buowanan Reap. Companion Vol- 


ume to * shwood,” and ‘ Drifting.” With 17 
handsome illustrations from -designs by Fred. Diel- 
a Smail 4to, Cloth, Gilt Extra, $1.50; Tree 


READ’S POEMS. 


Complete Poetical Works of T. Buchanan Read. IJlius- 


trated Library Edition. With a Prefatory Memoir. 


The illustrations are from drawings yA Dielman, | 


Fenn, Humphrey, Murphy, &c. S8vo, Cloth, Gilt, 


book is a beauty in mechanical 
is 


and the poems richly deserve the setting.” 
| Republican. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS IN AFRICA. 


The Adventures of Four Young Americans in the 
Wilds of A 


frica. By James D. MoCasr, Author of 
“Our Young Folks Abroad.” Profusely Llustrated. 
4to, Boards, $1.75; Extra Cloth, $2.25. 


ZOOLOGICAL SKETCHES. 


A Contribution to the Ont-door Study of Natural His- 


tory. By L. Oswatp, Author of ‘*Summer- 
Jand Sketches,” &c. With 30 Illustrations by Her- 
mann Faber. Extra Cloth, Gilt, $2.00. | 


*.* For sale. by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
postage prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
716 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


J. H. Vincent, D.D. 
M. W. Whitney, the great 
gems,” —F, L. 
price.”.-G. A. Peltz, D.D. 
‘coin. 
Ho 


TO. SELL THE 


AGENTS WANTED! 


TREASURY OF SONG 


For the HOME CIRCLE. 4 rich volume of 

best loved Gems of Song. 

is immense! Eminent critics say: ‘‘ Replete with 
Doane. 


fo competition! Sale 
** Deservi ise.”"— 
Full of genuine 
bbins, D.D. ‘‘ Worth five times ita 
It is a grand chance to 

. For Particulars and Terms, address 
AD BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 


gems.” —W. H. 


venile Plays, Temperance Play 
Tableaux, 


s ers, Wax Work : 
sium Lights, Tableau Lights, Colored Fire, Lightn 
Burnt ri 


ing full descriptions and prices, sent free. 


Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech Loaders, 
Rifles, & Bevoivers. 
OUR $15 SHOT-GUN 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send — for our New 
Iilus, Cata 882-83. 


ue, | 
P. POWELL & SON, 288 Main Street, CINCINNATI, O, 


PEAYS FOR AMATEUR THEATRICALS AND DRA- 


MATIC CLUBS. Parlor Plays, Fairy Plays, Ju- 
Ethiopian Plays, - 

tomimes, Charades, Dialogues, Reciters, 
Guide-books, Scenery, 
ng 
atalogues, contain- 
“end your 


Theat 
Mustaches, Music, &c. 


dreas to Post-office Box 8410, New York. 


PEOPLE by the 
Garmore’s 
r Drumes. Circulars and testimon- 
7 A Joha G 


ials sent armeore, 
Gleun ,Cineinnati.O. 


GENTS Send at once for our * 


Extraordinary Of- 
fer.” Co., Pittsburg, Pa. | 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
NEW 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE FOR 1882. 845 Pages. 
een over 800 Illustrations. 4to, Ornamental Cloth, 


IL 
BOY TRAVELLERSIN THE FAR EAST. PART IV. 
Adventures of Two Youths iu a Journey to Egypt 
and the Holy Land. By Tuomas W. Knox. Copi- 
ously Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. 


III. 

SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORY OF KING HENRY 
THE SIXTH. Parts I.,1IL, and IIL Edited, with 
Notes, by J. Roursg, A.M., formerly Head 
Master of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. With 
Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, 56 cents; Paper, 40 cents 
per volume. 

1 


KNOCKING ROUND THE ROCKIES. By Ernest 
Cupiously Illustraicd. Svo, Cloth, $2 00. 


CENTRAL PALESTINE AND PHCENICIA. The 
Land and the Book (Vol. II.); or, Biblical Ilustra- 
tions drawn from the Manners and Customs, the 
Scenes and Scenery, of the Holy Land. By WititaM 
M. Tuomson, D.D. 130 Iliustrations and Maps. 
Square 8vo, Cloth, $6 00; Sheep, $7 00; Half Mo. 


THE NEW YORK VOLUNTEER FIRE DEPART- 
MENT. The Story of the Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment of the City of New York. By Grorer W. 
Surtnon. With 145 llustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $4 50. 

VII. 

THE FRIENDSHIPS OF MARY RUSSELL MIT- 
FORD, as Recorded in Letters from ler Literary Cor- 
respondents, Edited by the Rev. A.G L’Esrranex, 
Editor of ‘‘The Life of Mary Russell Mitford,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00; 4to, Paper, 25 cents. ' 

Vill. 

ERAS AND CHARACTERS OF HISTORY. By 

Wintiam R. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


IX. 

NEW GAMES FOR PARLOR AND LAWN, with 
a few Old Friends in a New Dress. By Gxouge B. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00, 

X. 

TRAVELS IN SOUTH KENSINGTON, with Notes 
on Decorative Art and Architecture {n Englaud. 
By Monoure D. Conway, Author of “*The Sacred 
Anthology,” “The Wandering Jew,” ‘Thomas 
oa &c. With many Lllustratious. Svo, Cloth, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Mr. Stubbs’s Brother. A Sequel to ‘*Toby Tyler.” 
By James Oris. Illustrated. $1 00. 


Of High Degree. By Cuaries Gipson. 20 cents. 


Lorna Doone. A Romance of Exmoor. By R. D. 
Biackmoge. 2 cents. 


Rachel’s Inheritance ; or, Damocles. By Marcaag«r 
20 cents. 


All Sorts and Conditions of Men. An impossible Story. 
By Watters Besant aud James Rice. 20 cents. 


Ap Adventure in Thule. A Story for Young People. 
By Wititam Brack. 10 cents. 


Allerton Towers. By ANNIE Tuomas (Mrs. Pender 
Cudlip.} 20 cents. 


A Franephentes Rose, A Story of New York Society. 


Diddie, Dum 


By Lilustrated. $1 00. 


Weighed and Wanting. By Groner Maopvonatp. 
20 cents. 


Kept in the Dark. By Anruony Trotiops. 15 cents. 


The Talking Leaves. An Indian Story. By Witttam 
O. Stoppargp. Illustrated. $1 00. 


A Strange Journey; or, Pictures from Egypt and the 
Soudan. 15 cents. 


The Knights of the Horseshoe: a Traditionary Tale 
of the Cocked Hat Gentry in the Old Dominion. By 
Dr. Wittiam A. 20 cents, 


Multum in Parvo; a Series of Good Stories, with no 
of Words. By Cuaxn.us Reave. Illustrated. 
5 cents. 


aw Haurer & Buotrucus will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Haneee’s matted free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


EST $5 SELF-INKER Printing 
Press, w tl Script Type Oatfit, 
$1.50 exira, Sample Cards and Catalogue, 3c. 
w. Cc. EVANS, 50 N. Ninth St, Phila, Pa, 


GENTS WANTED to sel] Dr. Cuase’s 2000 Reorpr 
Boox. Sells at sight. You double your money. Ad- 
dress Dr. CHASF’S Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


FREE TO F. A: M. Peautiful Colored E ng. 
Showing the Ancient Tempie and Masonic Matters . 
recently discovered in Mexi 


illustrated Catalogue of Masonic books an = 
ucra- 


tive business offered F. A. M. . 
Masonic Publishersand Manufacturers, 731 Broadway,New York, 


An Illustrated Book and 12 elegant Chromo 
Advertising Cards. Send your address and 
a three cent stamp to the Autna Carp Co., 
104 Fulton St., New York. P.O. Box 2724, 


Nething Uke it. Large 8 Page, 40 Colama, Ilius. 
BEND NOW. Address, Basoam, 


IT PAYS tree: Potjambe & Co, Cleveland, 0. 


4p mig hg 2 alike, Chromo Visiting Cards, name 


on, 10e. Warranted best pack sold. Agents 
Wanted. L. JONES & CO., Nassaa, N. ¥. 


40 


Tot; or, Plantation Child-Life. 
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